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Charles Sumner and the Battle-Flags. 
Sages 
AN HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 


THIRD PAPER. 

The rescinding, annulling or expunging of 
resolutions is a rare parliamentary proceeding. 
There are, however, three remarkable prece- 
dents in English and American history. They 
are the fullowing, as stated by Dr. George B. 
Loring in his speech in the Senate hereafter re- 
ferred to :— 

The resolution of the House of Commons, of 
February 17, 1769, expelling John Wilkes, was, 
by a vote of that body in 1782, ‘“‘expunged from 
the journals of this House as being subversive 
of the rights of the whole body of electors of this 
kingdom.” 

The resolution of the United States Senate of 
March 28, 1834, censuring President Andrew 
Jackson for his removal of the deposits, was by 
order of that body *‘expunged from the journal” 
with black lines drawn round the resolve, and 
the words ‘“‘expunged by order of the Senate 
this 16th day of March, 1837,” written across 
the face thereof. 

The resolution of the Massachusetts Senate 
of June 15, 1813, refusing to rejoice over a 
naval victory overa British ship in the war then 
being carried on, was, by a vote of January 23, 
1824, ‘‘expunged from the journals of the Sen- 
ate.” There was no marring of the original 
record in this instance. 

The Committee on Federal Relations, for the 
session of 1873, was constituted as follows: 
Messrs. George A. Torrey of Worcester, and 
Edward Lawrence of Middlesex, of the Senate, 
and Messrs. Addison Gilbert of Gloucester, 
Reuben G. Sparks of Provincetown, William 
Taylor of Boston, Lewis Holmes of Bridge- 
water, and Joshua B. Smith of Cambridge, 
of the House. The first public hearing upon 
the petition of Mr. Whittier and others, in 
aid of the same, was held in the Green- 
Room of the State House on March 5. A large 
number of people were present. Ex-Governor 
William Claflin briefly opened the case for the 
petitioners, stating the claims of Mr. Sumner to 
public gratitude, and the peculiar circumstances 
attending the passage of the resolution of cen- 
sure. He was followed by Ex-Governor Emory 
Washburn, Rev. Dr. James Freenian Clarke and 
R Dr. James W. Thompson. With great 
earnestness and in addresses carefully prepared 
they insisted on the rescinding of the resolution 
a3 demanded by the eminent services of Mr. Sum- 
ner and the good name of the Commonwealth. 
They objected to the resolution as bad in prin- 
ciple because it attempted to abridge and sup- 
press free and independent speech and ac- 
Senate. They denied that Mr. 


> 


ev. 


tion in the 
‘fan insult to the soldiery of the nation.” They 
criticised in plain language the Legislature of 
1872. Ex-Governor Washburn said: ‘It was 
striking down Mr. Sumner as he was stricken 
down by the bludgeon of Brooks, and for the 
same reason; he cared not whether it was 

done by the blow of this resolution of cen- 
sure or the blow of the blackguard.” Rev. Dre 
Clarke said: **This patriot, this hero of liberty, 

this noble and chivalric champion of human 

rights and human liberty, was censured by men 

many of whom owed their positions to what he 
and his companions had endured and done when 

“hey were playing marbles or studying their 

English grammar.” John C. Park of the Suf- 

folk bar, who had lost a son in the war, ad- 

dressed the committee in defence of Mr. Sum- 

ner’s proposition, contending that the retention 

of the names of the battles in the civil war on 

the flags of the national army would not be right 

or proper, and that the Union must be perpet- 

uated by love and reconciliation, which had been 

the policy of Presidents Lincoln and Grant. 

The committee\met the next diy in the Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall} 
remonstrants,\wit a closing reply for the peti- 
tioners.- George H. Hoyt, a member of the 
Legislature, who in the extra session of the 
Legislature of 1372 had moved the original res- 
olution; George E. Towne, who had then asa 
member supported it, but was not a member of 


Tuis hearing was for the 


'other well-known anti-slavery men, attended 
the sessions of the committee as promoters of 
the rescinding movement. 
The committee reported on March 7 that the 
petitioners have leave to withdraw. The report 
was signed by Messrs. Torrey and Lawrence of 
the Senate, and by Messrs. Gilbert and Sparks 
of the House. A minority report, signed by 
Messrs. Smith, Taylor and Holmes, recom- 
mended the passage of a resolution rescinding 
and annulling the resolution of censure. 
two reports were debated in the House on 
March 13, 14, 18 and 19, the vote being taken 
on the 19th. The majority report was advo- 
cited by Messrs. Hoyt of Athol, Breed of Lynn, 
Stedman of Boston, Winslow of Newton, and 
others, The minority report was advocated by 
Messrs. Smith of Cambridge, Phillips of Salem, 
and Codman, Fitzgerald and Nowell of Boston. 
The motion to substitute the minority for the 
majority report was lost, on a call of the yeas 
and nays, by a vote of 48 in favor to 167 
against, and the report of the committee was 
then accepted by a large majority. The Senate, 
on the 27th, concurred in the acceptance of the 
report by a vote of 27 to4. So the movement for 
rescinding failed with the Legislature of 1873. 
The result was not what had been anticipated 
early in the session, in view of the popular 
demonstration in favor of rescinding. It was 
not, however, a test of the opinion of the Leg- 
islature upon the propriety of the censure as 
an original question, still less of the apprecia- 
tion in which Mr. Sumner was held. When it 
was found that the rescinding movement was 
not to prevail, a large number of members who 
had been favorably disposed towards it did not 
think it worth while to support it, and voted 
with the majority. 

A technical objection was pressed against re. 
scinding, which carried many members who had 
no strong convictions upon the subject. It was 
urged that the resolution complained of was 
merely the expression of an opinion by the 
Legislature which made it, and could not be re- 
called or affected in any way by any succeeding 
Legislature, differing in this respect from a law 
or resulve which did something that was capa- 
ble of being undone. The true answer to this 
point seems to have been overlooked — that, 

while the members change from year to year, the 
Legislature itself is a continuous department of 
the government, and the question would remain 
the same for all time as if it had been proposed 
in the special session of 1872 to rescind the 

resolution just passed. 

The consideration which had the most effect 
was, that the rescinding resolution necessarily 

implied a censure of the action of the Legisla- 

ture of 1872, particularly if carried after the 

condemaatory remarks concerning it which had 

been made in debate and before the committee 

at the hearing. Of the 240 members of the 

House, 51 had been members of that body in 

1872, and ot the 40 Senators, 17 had served 

in 1872. Some of these réelected members, 

as also others who had served in 1872 with- 

out a reelection, were diligent in canvassing 


e€6 prevent a rescinding which they thought likely 


to be construed as a reflection upon themselves. 
They were able to communicate to many of the 
new members their own sensitiveness at the 
criticisms upon their action. No one consider- 
ation or feeling had so much influence as this 
in setting the current in the Legislature against 
the rescinding movement. 

It should also be observed that while the 
names upon the petitions for rescinding repre- 
sented the considerate judgment of the State, a 
Legislature is likely to be more affected by 
party considerations than the general public. 
The differences with Mr. Sumner on the presi- 
dential question of 1872 were too recent to 
allow an impartial judgment to be applied by 
those who had taken offence at his course at 
that time. 

The movement for rescinding had, however, 
accomplished an incidental result more impor- 
tant than success in the Legislature. It had 
enlightened the public as to the true character 
of Mr. Sumner’s proposition, which was now 
seen to be in no sense unpatriotic or unjust to 





the Legislature in session; spoke at length | 
against the proposition torescind. Their views | 
did not differ from those which they had pre- | 
sented in the Legislature when the resolution of | 
censure was carried. To the surprise of the | 
public William Lloyd Garrison and Mrs. Julia | 
Ward Howe spoke against rescinding. The | 
former had been a life-long advocate of the 
doctrines of peace and non-resistance, and the 
latter hal afew days before signed a petition | 
fur rescinding, the prayer of which she now | 
resisted. Mes. Howe explained her change of 
position as caused by her dissent from the spirit | 
of the arguments in favor of rescinding which 
had been urged before the Committee, particu- 
larly because they reflected on the preceding | 
Legislature. Mr. Garrison, while disapproving | 
the term *tinsult” in the resolution of censure, 
condemned the policy of conciliation as em- 
bodied io Mr. Sumner’s proposition and charged 
that the carrying-out of the principles implied in 
it involved the tearing down of the monuments 
to the soldiers and the burning of the flags at the 


He 


imputed man-worship to those who would ex- 


State House and of the records of the war. 


empt Mr. Sumner from censure, made light of 
Mr. Sumner’s sensitiveness at the action of the 
Legislature, claiming that a reformer had no 
ight to be sensitive; and, referring to his past 
services, failed to see any great amount of moral 
courage in what he had done as a representative 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Garrison, in a letter of 
March 7 to the Boston Jouraal, corrected the 
report of his speech in so far as he was stated to 
have said that Mr. Sumner ‘‘deserved censure.” 
Samuel M. Quiney said to the committee that 
he was in favor of rescinding provided it could 
be done without approving Mr. Sumner'’s bill. 

Edward L. request of Mr. 
Whittier, closed the hearing with a reply to the 
remonstrants. He referred to the exceptional 
character of the the 
fact that it had not the basis of a legitimate 
report of the preoccupation 
of the public mind at the time of its pas- 
the confused vuting of members who 


Pierce, at the 


resolution of censure; 


a committee; 
sage ; 
changed from side to side; the practice of other 
nations; the misinterpretation of the proposition 
of Mr. Sumner by imputing to him a purpose to 
desecrate flags and local monuments and to de- 
face recoflis; the introduction of the 
practice of accompanying the roster of regi- 
ments with the names of the battles in which 
they were engaged, so that Mr. Sumner pro- 
posed no departure from any ancient custom; 
the small proportion which the regular army, 


recent 


now numbering vuly forty regiments, bore to the 
national volunteers, and the changes in the regi- 
ments of the regular army by consolidations and 
otherwise, by which the title to the inscriptions 
had become difficult to trace; tae approval of 
his action by Licut.-General Scott, the highest 
autherity on military law and usage; its har- 
mony with President Grant's policy of concilia- 
tion, as shown by his appointment of eminent 
rebel suldiers and civilians to office; the singu- 
war disagreement of Mr. Garrison on this ques- 
tion with Mr. Phillips and other abolitionists ; 
and the purely partisan purpose of the resolu- 
tion of censure, which was, in fact, and even 


professedly with many of its supporters, aimed | 


not so much at Mr. Sumner’s proposition as at 
his course in the Presidential election of 1872. 


On both days the sympathies of the audience | the extra session of 1872, or who opposed in or 


| 
| censure would be successful. 


the soldier. The fruit of the agitation was to 
be postponed fur only a few months. 
During the interval between the action of the 


| Legislature of 1873 and the meeting of the next 


Legislature in January, 1874, it became evident 
that another effort to rescind the resolution of 
As the presiden- 
tial contest of 1872 receded there were demon- 


| strations of renewed devotion to Mr. Sumner, 


and of confidence in the integrity of his pur- 
poses. The Credit-Mobilier investigations, 
which had destroyed or impaired faith in many 
otherz, had the natural effect of making the more 


' manifest his unsullied character and his unex- 


ampled fidelity to the highest principles amid 
all the seductions and complexities of public 


life. Returning to Massachusetts late in the 


‘summer with improved health, he received cor- 


dial greetings from his constituents, irrespective 
of party relations or of former personal sympa- 
thies or differences. Citizens, whose names even 
he had not known, stopped him on the street, 
and, pressing warmly his hands, thanked him for 


his public services. The Massachusetts His- 


torical Society, attractive in social as well as 


literary aspects, which had not hitherto invited 
him to membership, elected him as the succes- 
sort of the venerable James Savage recently 


deceased. Never in his life had he received a 


heartier welcome at private or public festivities. | 


In Boston and elsewhere he dined with politi- 
cal and mercantile clubs, centers of opinion 
and influence, where, yielding to friendly press- 
ure, he spoke familiarly upon general or per- 
sonal topics; always greeted with enthusiasm 
and listened to with grateful and even affection- 
ate interest. It became evident that the popu- 
lardemand for a revocation of the unjust censure 


would be obeyed by the next Legislature, and | 


also that his reelection to the Senate a year 
later would not encounter serious opposition, 
either within the Republican party or outside of 


it. Those who were privileged to meet him at 


this period recall his cheerfulness on these fes- | 


tive occasions and in more private intercourse. 


Soon after the election in November the 


newspapers referred to the rescinding of the | 


resolution of censure as altogether probable, 


and with much unanimity advocated the meas- | 


ure. Hardly any one ot considerable circula- 
tion distinctly took the opposite view. The 
Springfield Republican sent letters of inquiry 
to Senators and Representatives from the west- 
ern part of the State, and received answers 
generally in favor of rescinding. 
question had, to some extent, entered into the 
numination and election of candidates. 

At the dinner of the Massachusetts Club on 
November Ist, when Mr. Sumner was present 
and spoke, Judge Thomas Russell, Collector of 
the port of Boston, and since Minister to Vene- 
zuela, commended the rescinding movement in 
remarks which were cordially received. 

Early in the session of 1874 a small number 
of petitions and remonstrances were presented. 
| To the former were signed the names of Wil- 
liam Claflin, Henry Chapin, Henry L. Dawes, 
George F. Hoar and Henry L. Pierce. Among 
, the latter was one signed only by George H. 
Hoyt, the original mover of the censure, not 
now # member of the Legislature, and stating 
| the grounds of his remonstrance. 


| a 
| of those who actively promoted the censure at 





strance in 1874. There was no public hearing 4 
before the committee. The hearing in 1873, 
with the petitions and remonstrances then pre- 
sented, had sufficiently indicated public opinion 
and the considerations which were pertinent to 
the question. 

On January 29 the committee on federal re- 
lations to which the petitions were referred, 


To 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I’m sorry, my darling, you're feeling so sad— 
Is there aught I can do to make you more 
glad? 
Way down in my heart I feel the hot tears ; 
They will haunt me for days, for weeks, 


The 


In fact, the | 


consisting of Amasa Norcross of Worcester, 


ton of Boston, William Abbott of Sutton, and 
L. H. Sawin of Gardner, of the House, made a 
unanimous report. (Senate Doc. 1874, No. 
26.) After recapitulating the history of the 
question, it found that an unmerited censure 
had been inflicted, and submitted a resolution— 


That the resolution passed on the eighteenth 
day of December, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two, at the extra session of the Legislature of 
that year, relating to a bill introduced in the 
Senate of the United States concerning the 
army register and regimental colors of the 
United States, be, and hereby is, rescinded and 
annulled. 


On the 30th, Dr. George B. Loring, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, in which body the report 
was presented, left the chair and opened the de- 
bate with a critical and historical review of the 
practice of other nations in inscriptions on their 
colors, and paid an appreciative tribute to th» 
public services of Mr. Sun ner, dwelling es- 
pecially upon the fact that he had often, against 
the opinion an.l feeling of the hour, taken ad- 
vanced positions which subsequently, with gen- 
eral approval, became policies and _ statutes. 
Further debate was postponed to February 11, 
on account of the absence of Gen. Nathaniel 
P. Banks, formerly Governor of Massachusetts 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. On that day Gen. Banks 
and Henry S. Washburn spoke with great carn- 
estness in tavor of the committee’s report. 
They were followed by Mr. Lathrop on the 
same side. Mr. Washburn referred with deep 
feeling to the approaching close of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s life, which he thought not tar off, and 
therefore insisted on the speedy obliteration of 
the censure. None thought, however, at that 
time that the event was so near. The rescind- 
ing resolution was opposed by Messrs. Salmon 
and Bailey of Middlesex, and Reed of Ply- 
mouth. It was carried in the Senate on the 
same day by a vote of 26 yeas to 7 nays. It 
was debated in the House on the 13th, where, 
after a large number of brief speeches, chiefly 
from its opponents, it was passed by a vote of 
118 to 49. 

By an inadvertence the report did not con- 
tain a resolution requesting the Governor to 
forward the resolution to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. An additional one to 
that effect passed the House on the 25th, and was 
concurred in by the Senate on the 27th. The 
Governor, William B. Washburn, in his letter of 
March 3d, forwarding a copy to each Senator and 
Representative frum the State, added: *‘It gives 
me pleasure to comply with this request.” The 
Governor deputed Mr. Smith, the chairman of 
the committee on the part of the House, to 
carry the copies to Washington, and in a com- 
mission for that purpose, dated March 4, bear- 
ing the seal of the Commonwealth, said: *‘It 
seems to m¢, considering the position you hold 
and the deep interest you take in this matter, 
eninently appropriate that you should be des- 
ignated to deliver the aforesaid copies; ani I 
take pleasure in appointing you to act as the 
agent of the Executive office in so dving.” 
Mr. Smith delivered the copies at Washington 
on the 6th. On the 7th General Butler pre- 
sented a copy in the House, which was read. 
In presenting it, he explained, by unanimous 
consent, that he should not have presented Mr. 
Sumner’s bill, or censured anybody for pre- 
senting it, believing in the constitutional right 
of members to act in such matters without be- 
ing called to account in any other place, and 
not believing in the doctrine of instructions or 
resolutions of State Legislatures about the con- 
duct of members of Congress. The resolu- 
tions were referred to the committee on mil- 
itary affairs. 

Mr. Boutwell, the colleague of Mr. Sumner 
in the Senate, who had been kept for some 
days from his seat by illness, had expressed 
the desire to present the resolutions. On 
the 10th, though still indisposed, he came to 
the Senate for that purpose only, and left 
shortly after he had presented them. Mr. 
Sumner greeted him with much tenderness, in- 
quiring anxiously for his health. Between one 
and two o'clock, p. m., Mr. Boutwell presented 
the resolutions, which were read from the Sec- 
retary’s desk. Mr. Sumner then called his at- 
tention to the Governor’s letter, and that also 
was read at Mr. Boutwell’s request. Shortly 
after, Mr. Sumner, having felt some intimations 
during the day of the return of his malady, and 
having doubtless waited for the reading of the 
resolutions, left the Senate chamber for the 
last time, passed to the library, and went home. 
That evening he was prostrated with the fatal 
attack, and died on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. The reading of the rescinding resolu- 
tion appears to have been the last matter in the 
Senate to which he gave attention. It marked 
the ene of his public life. 

Mr. Sumner referred to his bill in a few pri- 


and Edward H. Lathrop of Hampden, of the 
Senate, and Joshua B. Smith of Cambridge, Ed- 
ward McCleave of Nantucket, Andrew M. Mor- 


h months and years! 


Though sorry and sad may be your hard lot, 
Yet feel tn your heart that you are not forgot; 
One friend will stand by you through all that 
may come; 
Her love, dear, is yours, and her heart is your 
home. 


Don’t dwell on the eril, but think of the good; 
If any be cheerful, I am sure that you should; 
For blessings do come to you, steady and sure; 
How ungrateful you are if you will not endure ! 
If anything troubles you let it all rest; 

In the wise heart of God He thinks it is best; 
He sends us sore trials, as all of us know, 

And heaven is sweeter for sorrows below! 

The glorious sun sends his light o’er the earth, 
The trees and the flowers how priceless their 
worth! 

Shall one human heart, then, whom God loves 
so well, 

Forget all His mercy and goodness to tell ? 

Will you be the one, beloved, to own 

That you are forgotten, that you are alone? 
Will you cast all your mercies, like chaff, to 
the wind, 

And look ne’er before, but always behind ? 

I picked up a leaf from its gravelly bed, 

Lying lonely and drear ’mid the leaves that were 
dead; 

But its life was so brilliant and beautiful still 

I felt that it had a sweet mission to fill. 


Its colors of scarlet anc crimson and gold 

Were teeming with loveliness rare to behold, 
But there it lay lowly, its face to the ground, 
While the graves of its fellows were scattered 
around, 

It might have lain ever and died like the rest, 
But its beauty so touching I took to my breast! 
Ifa bright leaf can lay there and find it a home 
Don’t youthink that you, dear one, in safety 
may come? 

The hand that restored the bright fallen leaf 
Will ever be ready to eave you from grief, 

And the heart that can make of that leaf a 
friend 

Shall be yours, my darling, from now to the end! 
M. P. C. 





Song. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


O heart! my heart! ’tis many years ago 

I sent thee out upon a sparkling sea, 

Beneath a smiling sky, 

A gallant argosy ! 

All thy gay pennons fluttering high, 

All thy white sails spread proudly to the breeze, 
Rich with a noble freight, 

Laden with youth and hope and love and joy! 
But so long did I wait, 

For so long weary time 

Watch vainly thy return from day to day, 
I fancied in some far-off unknown clime, 
Upon some rock-bound shore, 

Thou hadst been wrecked, and wouldst be 
no more! 

But heart, my heart, ‘now after many years, 
Upon the billows of a murky sea, 

Beneath a leaden sky, 

Dost thou return tu me! 

Not with thy pennons fluttering high, 

Not with thy sails spread proudly to the breeze, 
But furled and bound with black— 

Lighter of half thy freight, and yet full heavier, 
Dost thou at last come back! 

For oh! the gallant captain did command thee, 
For so long happy time, 

He, in good truth, in some far distant clime, 
Upon some unknown shore, 

Was lost at sea, and shall be found no more! 


seen 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Liberal Antipathy and Orthodox Fair- 
ness. 
Epitor ComMoNWEALTH :—In the Christian 
Register of June 6, 1874, is an iil-timed article 
by ‘‘We,” in the type of the editorials. I am 
g.iad not to know the author’s name. He pro- 
fesses to correct errors of fact and of taste in 
Mr. Frothingham’s new life of Parker. His 
work may have gratified a few personal friends, 
but it lends its mite to enlarge the distance be- 
tween himself and those who really esteemed 
Mr. Parker. If the printer’s ink is not astrin- 
gent, the disagreeably puckering effect of read- 
ing the article must come from the spirit which 
pervades it. The writer seems to be still 
brooding over those bitter waters which years 
ago made Parker’s position one of isolation; 
still sees Parker a great way off; still praises 
the honest pusillanimity of such ministers as 
would have wrecked the trains on the under- 
ground railroad and sent the refugees back 
into slavery. Outside of the small circle of his 
own sympathizers, nobody will accept him as a 
fair judge of Parker, or a just critic of Froth- 
ingham. Ido not account Parker as a deeply- 
critical, accurate scholar; but he did carry with 
him an abounding equipment of serviceable, 
general information. From babyhood through 
Music Halil he was a worker, to whom scholar- 
ship was largely a recreation, or a job aside. 
A scholar must have leisure to do fine work, at 











vate letters to friends who had written to him 
on the subject, in which he expressed surprise | 
| that what he had done in 1862 without criticism | 
| provoked censure years afterwards, and affirmed 
| the justice and wisdom ot his action and his full | 
| assurance of final vindication. Ife made a briet | 
| reference to it in his remarks at one of the club 
| dinners which he atteaded in the autumn. 
| Among the papers left by him were found ina sin- 
| gle package a large number of extracts from his- 
| torical works, illustrating the sentiment and prac- 
| tice of nations as to the commemoration of civil 
He was urged by friends to wait for a 
| more receptive cordition of the public migd, but 
| doubtless if he had lived he would, at no remote 
day, have vindicated his positionin a speech in 
|the Senate. The various tributes to his memo- 
| Ty, whether in eulogy or biography, have given 


| wars. 


least through boyhood and youth; he cannot do 

two good days’ work in one day; cannot hold 

the plough and dig Greek roots at the same 

time. Still, Parker was a learned man, a live 

man, a courageous man, a deeply charitable and | 
religious man; and [ believe that at the time of | 
his death he was the stoutest, the most practi- | 
cally effective and edifying minister that Amer- | 
ica had produced. I first heard of him as a 
morally dangerous character; read of him with 
misgiving if not with aversion, for he was very 
widely misrepresented. At length, while study- 
ing at Exeter, N. H., I heard the man himself; 
liked his plaindealing style; admired his ear- 


las well as some other folks’s. 


tion. His courage largely made the freedom 
and impunity which men without a creed enjoy 
in Boston to-day. 


as it is now. 
ent circumstances. 


the threatening bigotry 


accept as genuine, as the writer in question has 
done, this is, to say the least, an ungracious, 
thankless performance. 

In the Christian Union of July 15 and 22, 
another review appears; and except among the 


unchristianly and prayed maliciously against a 
noble character; he sees Parker's real position, 
surroundings, feelings, ability; credits much of 
religious excellence and sterling moral worth 
to him; while he sees something better than a 
man with a halberd pen and conceited disposi- 
tion in the biographer. I do not mean to say 
that the review is a great production; but it is 
one of the pleasantest surprises of late ephem- 
eral literature. It comes from without the fam- 
ily called liberal, and has at least the approval 
of some part of the family called orthodox. 
No matter who wrote it; the Union published 
it, and without censure or comment. Take up 
the Register and the Union; ‘Look on this 
picture, then on that;” and consider where lib- 
eral opinion, generous consideration for differ- 
ence of training and belief, have made the 
better headway. The Union's review is of the 
spirit that wins, as it goes out from Andover 
and New Haven. Young Orthodoxy sets up in 
such towns as Milwaukee and the farther St. 
Joseph; and any other form of liberalism needs 
to drop its fastidiousness, depart from its halt- 
handedness, or it goes down. The spirit of this 
review is a fine antithesis to that of the illiberal 
men, who, in the liberal ranks, are still distrust- 
ful of others for being independent, for having 
opinions and methods not authorized by the 
leading doctors; to the spirit which in ’67 pro- 
voked Dr. Noyes into a generous defence of the 
Harvard Divinity School; which is loudly and 
often complaining that young men cannot see 
the glory of putting their time and talents into 
a theological course, when the complainers are 
making the average young minister's position 
one of needless distrust, if not of real isola- 
tion; which wants only young men of the well- 
understood “right stamp” to be aided in the 
schools or settled in the pulpits; which inti- 
mates to societies who are the proper candi- 
dates to be heard; which also dictates in some 
parishes from the mouths of one or two men 
and women what man may or may not be set- 
tled, and in others asks the advice of outside 
parties, lest it should make a mistake in trust- 
ing the judgment of the parish to choose such 
a minister as the parish would like; which 
never tires of keeping up the absurd antag- 
onism of radical and conservative in a denom- 
ination whose middle ground is inextricably 
mixed of liberal criticism and a preservative 
devotion to truth, new or old. This is the 
spirit which settles back into the breeching in- 
stead of feeling the collar with straightened 
traces; and it will be overtaken and left behind 
by the young Orthodoxy which is growing 
apace, and ready both to work and be gener- 
ous. The average man and woman wants the 
latest and best from the editor, lecturer, preach- 
er; and that spirit in the ministry which would 
hold back or whip-in the liberal preacher when 
earnestly doing his best inevitably fosters in- 
sincerity in the young man whose moral cour- 
age is limited. His Christology is not that of 
the authorities, and he sugar-coats it. Or he 
exhibits a reforming earnestness on temperance 
and political morality, speaks out plainly; this 
is not the cautious method, is ‘tinjudicious ;” 
and he descends to drivel, or gives up disheart- 
ened. Others are not much interested in re- 
forms, go on somewhat like the millpond, and 
prosper by their stillnes?; others again are 
cautious, work strongly, avoid perilous posi- 
tions, and succeed in the line of their profes- 
sion. Still others, with the spirit of Parker, 
make a place for themselves; or, lacking the 
ability to do this, preach in the few pulpits 
which are independent enough to stand nearly 
alone, while the surplus workers of their class 
turn aside to write, teach, make picture-frames, 
sell cloth, raise fruits, solicit insurance risks; 
and all watch the progress of Orthodox fairness 
as it outstrips liberal antipathy. J.N. T. 
New Sacem, Mass. 

From Miss Podkins, Abroad. 
Epirur CommMonweaLtuH:—I never went 
away from Boston so far before, but Jerusha 
she come home one day and said she’d heard 
tell how nice ’twas down to St. John, and be- 
gun to tease me to go. You see the poor child 
studied so hard up to her school, and then got 
so disappointed about that ere festival down to 
Music Hall which she’d sot her heart upon that I 
was going to and then found I couldn't, that 
says I to myself, ‘‘Now just wherever upon 
earth that child wants to go, short of the Rocky 
Mountains, there she shall go.” So when she 
told me that, kind o’ wistful, what could I do? 


For I never go back on my word, whether I 
make it to myself or somebody else, and that’s 
more than some men folks can say, promisin’ 





There was nothing for it but to pack 
So one blessed morning, when 


shells. 
up and start. 


next day.) I never did see anything so nice as | 
’twas, lots of folks looking so gay, children and | 
all, and, bless me, what a cunnin’ parlor we was } 
in! with little rooms all round the sides on’t, | 
to rush into if they didn’t want to stay out. I 
looked at ’ema long time ’fore I made up my | 
mind as to ’em, for ‘taint the way we build our | 
parlors to home. Somehow it didn’t seem right, | 
but then I s’pose them folks that made ’em 
knows best—they generally think they do. So 
I didn’t say nothin’, but after a little I gota) 
squint into une of ’em, and then J told Jerusha | 
to stick close to me, that’s all, and before long | 
she was glad to. 
things we sailed by, and if I'd had a piece of 
cloth and a paint-pot along I do believe I could 
a made somethin’ out of ’em which would look 
I hain’t got 
what you call paintin’ talent, and so ain't lots 
of ’em that do it for a livin’, and mine might a 
slid along in with the rest. But it’s no use 
talkin’—I didn’t have the chance, and I went to 
thinkin’ about somethin’ else. 

I couldn't help wonderin’ why that ship didn’t 





nestness of speech, his definiteness of state- 
ment. A former schoolfellow, who was ready 





for his theological course two years before I | [ didn’t mind it much first along, but when I b 
was, had made arrangements to read divinity | gun to fee! as if I'd took an eme 
with Parker, and [ should probably have joined | work just right, and see lots of the rest of ’e bs 
my old schoolfellow in due time. Then came | feelin’ so too, I thought that cap’n ought to be | No prayer, 
the voyage to Santa Cruz, the beginning of the | ashamed of himself, 


go straighter—whatever was the use of my end 
on't bein’ sometimes highest, andthent’other end. 

e- 
tic and ’twouldn’t 
m 


and so I told him, stern 


| prominence to the legislative censure and its jend. Neither of us saw his face again; neither like, I tell you, that, if he’d only keep level we'd 


reconsideration. 

| Mr. Sumner felt keenly the injustice 
| censure, and far more than he would have felt 
| it at an earlier stage of his career. With a na- 
, ture finely sensitive to the biame of associates 
| of duty by a painful malady, suffering at times 
| physical agony, and finding sleep only through 
| anodynes, conscious that his work was weil nigh 
| done, andarrived at a period of life when one 
| craves the general gratitude and esteem, he was 
| ill prepared to hear the unkindly voice of the 


| difference under such conditions is neither grand 

nor human. Those who helped to reverse the 
‘unjust judgment and to gladden his last days 
{enjoy the memory of a service to him and to 
‘truth which is precious indeed. 


and triends, kept from the activities of his post | 


| enjoyed his inspiriting guidance. 


He had done | all be better off! 
of the | his work; and the common estimates of him do them that heard us talkin’, and though I felt | 
| not sufficiently emphasize the shortness of a) then just like makin’ faces at’em all, and guess I Byes 
life which made so deep and lasting a mark, not did, tov, I found out pretty soon that ‘twasn’t his PTay, said he 
/only upon the generation which saw and heard | fault at all; 


He laughed at me and so did 


there was some swells round that 


‘him, but upon all the young men who have | did the mischief, and next time I go I'll see first 


‘ing from his books. 
, measured fifty years. 


Ww 
| 


| drawn vigor of thought and devoutness of feel- that they don’t take such er.tters along! 
Huis whole life scarcely the prettiest day you ever see, and after I made | 
Perhaps I over-estimate | up my mind about them swells I was bound [| 
jhim; but Channing was much unlike him, and | wouldn't please ’em enough to notice their doin’s, | 
| Beecher fifteen years ago was not Beecher as | and in consequence I dropped the emetic part | ; ; 
e see him now, or saw him a few months ago. on’t and was as serene as a May mornin’. I several hundred persons in the neighborhood the huge boulder suspended within the chasm 
I had never spoken with Parker; yet his | talked Jerusha into it, too, and though she did, who woutd travel from five to ten miles on a_ adds to the wildness of the scene and puzzles : : 
death touched me as that of a personal friend, say she hated ‘em, and wouldn’t never go agin; Sunday to attend religious services, and no’ every visitor. The ‘‘Cascade,” flowing like a euse Galop, 


*Twas 


ously handled, his enemies were pressing him | school committee business in their own hands. | seemed like being entirely alone, in an immense | throu 
from every direction, and he knew not what! But I’ve found out somethin’ about schools, Mr. ; 
friend*would be next frightened out of his com-| Commonwealth, and sometime I'll tell you; | 
panionship by the general voice of denuncia- | only this I'll say now—there’s some worse’n we've | dral, 


got! 


| But we got down to St. John at last, and | remarkable. 
Parker now would not be! wouldn’t your eves stick out to see it! 
the anomaly and anti-Christ which he was from | house and a big house and a brown house, and} My spirits rose to an exhilaration never before in his scow. ‘This is the 
42 to 59. He would hardly know his country | then a brown house and a big house and a little | experienced. 
He cannot be judged from pres-| house, and then that all over in one street; | acute. 


w~— 


hr gh the tangled forest for half a mile, ar- 
[have riving upon the pool one hundred and fifty feet 
St. Paul’s Cathe- , below. 
gewre pa Byes far surpassed in grandeur any PHILOSOPHY AT A DISCOUNT. 
| sigh 1 ve 288e The sti i = . . 

g a wh bed tae Hing peo 5 elite Scrambling down a flight of risky steps we 
A little | tree sounded like the music from another world. | °¢¢0Unter a weather-beaten old man waiting 
: Arctic philosopher, 
M My hearing became wonderfully | author of *‘Cosmogony, or Thoughts on Philos- 
The fatigue of the ascent had disap- | ophy,” and also a “Series of Lectures on Phi- 


space, with the whole world at my feet. 
| seen London from the dome of 


and then breakin’ as easy as crumpin’ clam- | 


‘twas so hot they couldn't find the end of the | 
mercury string, we got on to the steamboat | 
ship and ‘‘hauled off.” (I didn’t learn that till; Sunday, July 26, at 11 o’clock, A. M., there | 


There was lots of pretty | 


| are brown houses, and lots of 
| houses. 
I said so, for then they won’t come down to see, 
, and so miss a good deal out of a life-time. I’m 
| havin’ a jolly time, and as for Jerusha she’s 


| that another time. 

I declare, I keep forgetttin’ that folks ain’t 
Yankees here, and so keep runnin’ against their 
grain a good deal. They don’t care « hill o’ 
beans about you because you are a Yankee; 
you might just as well be anybody else. Why, 
you can’t buy a Yankee peanut without payin’ 
more’n double for it. ‘The first thing I did 
was to buy some money!—what do you think of 
that ?—and I[ had to pay more’n a dollar for a 
dollar. Thinks I, “‘I’min for it now;” but I 


mans, you must do as the Romans do; and, if 
you live with the turkeys, you must gobble with 
‘em.” So, though I squinted pretty bad, I laid 
down my dollar and ten cents and went off gob- 
blin’ with only a dollar. ‘Talk about specie pay- 
ment—I don’t pretend to know much about it; | 
but when you are down here where it is gold | 
and silver, and silver and gold, I tell you it 
makes vou feel pretty mean to think that 
‘*States’” folks, who feel so big generally, 
don’t have money in their pockets that'll pass 
current! Put up your greenbacks, salt down 
your scrip; the very purses down here won't 
hold it; they are built for shiners. Jerusha 
thinks it’s fine to keep up such aa jinglin’, so I 
let the poor child jingle. 

I saw a man the other day walkin’ so one- 
sided I asked him ‘*What’s the matter?” and he 
said he’d got twenty silver dollars in his breeches | 
pocket. I stared at him, for I never see sou} 
}much; but he laid ’em in my hand, and they 
| brought me down, too. Now I’ve had more’n 
twenty dollars lots of times, and it never made 
me walk crooked, ‘but this did. I tell you 
there’s a difference. But after you've swal- 
lowed your mean feelins’, and really got hold of 
| your silver and gold, you’ve got a notion that 
| it’s all right, and the way you can hold up your 
head and trot along with the best of ’em, and go | 
into this big store and that, is surprisin’! You | 
soon see your specie van buy you lots of things, | 
though peanuts is’nt one of ’em. 

Do you like strawberries? ’Pears to me I} 
never see nothin’ like’em down here. I’m glad, | 
though, I haven’t my livin’ to make pickin’ ’em. | 
They come along with ’em in little wooden pails, | 
and such wee things! ’twould take more’n a) 
dozen to make one of our fat Bostonones. But | 
then I know you’d rather have one little pailtul | 
of these than a peck of the big ones; so juicy | 
and sweet as they be and as rich as if the money | 
that bought’em cost more’n it does to home, and 
it dues, too! There’s lots of ’em here, and you 
can find’em any time, anywhere. My advice to 
you: take strawberries and give peanuts a wide 
berth. 

IL hope I'll get a chance to send you some 
more writin’; for ever since that schoolma’am 
showed me about it I kind o’ like to, and Jeru- 
sha says, says she, ‘‘P’raps, Aunt Keziah, one 
of these days you'll write a book; who knows ?” 
That child does say such strange things! Write 
a book! The Lord save us all! 








K. Popkins. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., July 26. 





VACATION LETTERS. 
From the White Mountains. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Bear-Camp River House, 
West Ossivez, N. H., July 29, 1874. ; 
LOCATION, 

We left Boston, via Eastern Railroad, 8.15, 
last Saturday morning, and arrived here a few 
minutes past one—just five hours’ ride. The 
hotel is a few rods from the depot, on an eleva- 
tion at the foot of the Ossipee mountains, which 
loom up a thousand feet in height. The scenery 
throughout is ‘‘well mixed,” comprising hills, 


made up my mind to live out the sperrit of that | 
old man who said, ‘If you live with the gt 


| their consciousness. 


| ‘our life alone does nature live.” 
| patience of these cali, huge hills, illustrating a 


4 You must have seen him, ; then go on another street and begin it all over | peared, and I would have climbed another thou- 
heard him, known the Boston of his time, seen again, and after you’ve been into dozens of! sand feet without exhaustion. 
: which occupied the pul- | streets, up hill and down, and seen all the little | rejuvenated, and that 

pits and pews about him, to appreciate, even at) houses mixed in with all the big houses, and | 
second-hand, his case; and to have come down | seven or eight hundred brown houses, that’s St. | 
from those days with a pique of antipathy, to, John. 


“IT had cast full forty years aside, 
And was again a boy.” 


ne , They are buildin’ lots of new ones, but | The descent was a matter of less labor but more 
Png hy . > ; : 
exhibit a Parker whom Parker's friends cannot | Some of ’em are big houses, and some of ’em circumspection ; 


;to the hotel. 


| man 


; to his heart’s content. 


Docror. 








Further in the White Muuntains. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Russett House, 
Nortu Woopstock, N. H., July 29, 1874. 

REST AND RECREATION. 

| Since it has become the wise fashion to take 
| @ vacation every summer, it is best to make it 
thorough by turning from all familiar sights and 
sounds, the jarring throng of restless feet and 
wearied faces; the heat, confusion and clang; 
the sham and selfishness within the world of 
bricks, to the generous, suggestive life of the 
field and forest, the untainted breath of the hills, 
the jubilancy of birds, and all the sweet, vivid 
subtiety of beauty, goodness and joy. Nature 
takes the feeble, wayward children coming to 
her solitude and holds them to her bregst, breath- 
ing into their nostrils a breath of life without 
i : For those who accept va- 
cations as genuine and necessary under this 
American high-pressure principle of living, the 
ministry of nature affords repose, full and com- 
plete. Nothing in nature lives for itself, and in 
From the 





Sermon on the Mount, we derive a lesson read 
nowhere else. Change is written on everything 
elsewhere, yet these rock-ribbed heights endure 
unmoved. Upon their tops is written the law, 


and in their grandeur is displayed the fulfillment | 


of it, that ‘‘perfection comes through suffering,” 
and God is no hard utilitarian. 
truth and promise in the marvellous heights, and 
a sound of eternity in the trees, that seems to 
say, ‘One generation passeth away and another 
cometh, but the earth abideth.” It is hard to 
believe in sin and falsehood, scandal and cruelty 


| in this mountain region, where love is exultant 


and everything duteously lives. 
OUR LOCATION. 

I think one cannot fiad a cosier Arcadia for 
summer sojourn—one more cheaply accessible 
to many of the attractions of the mountain re- 
gion—than this same North Woodstock. We 
are but five short miles from the Flume and 
the Pool, and ten miles from the Old Man ot the 
Mountain and Profile House. 
the landscape charm that makes Campton so 
noted, fur we are close to the hills and sur- 
rounded by woods. The interior of these woods. 
with their wild passages of mountain brook ard 
cascade, provide many rambles of keen enjoy- 
ment and inystic interest. How we enjoy the 
delicious fragrance that exhales from the still 
and warm foliage of the resinous woods! The 
aromatic odor of a hundred different plants 
greets your nostrils as you wander through the 
fuir, fresh field to the side of the tumbling river, 
hurrying 
‘*Valley-ward where calmness is, and by it 
My heart is floated down into the land of quiet.” 
_ We Eave made ‘‘our camp” in a thicket out 
in the green meadow, where the cordon of hills 
frame in a landscape of rare beauty, and worth 
the day’s journey to obtain. Here we read, 
write and swing in the hammock, making merry 
the livelong day, cour ting ourselves free as the 
birds fearlessly trilling over our heads. One 
tiny fellow sits there half the day “letting his 
illumined being o’errun with the deluge of sum- 
mer it receives.” Several hedge-hogs also call 
occasionally to see how we are getting on, and 
from a post of observation in the trees reticently 
pick up knowledge. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

Only those hemmed always within city walls, 

as I am, can comprehend the rapture, rest 





valleys, ravines, swamps, forests, ponds, rivu- 
lets, et cetera, including sand-hills. We are in| 
plain sight of the Kearsarge, Chocorua, Green | 
mountains, etc. etc., and when the sky is clear | 
| we can see the Tip-Top House on Mount Wash- 
ington, about fifty miles away. North Conway 
|is sixteen miles above us, forty minutes’ ride. | 
| There are two trains a day between here and | 
| Boston, but only one mail. The hotel seems | 
| well-patronized, and isa favorite resort of many | 
| families from the city, who remain during the 
|entire summer. The rooms are of good size, | 
) and furnished as well as any country hotel. | 
| The table is good, with plenty of everything to 
| suit all tastes. The waiters are young girls, | 
| born and resident of the neighborhood, and they 
| are attentive to their duties. The house on 
j accommodate about one hundred persons, al- | 
‘though the guests at present will not number | 
| over fifty. This is just the place to get all the | 
| benefits of mountain air. As a recuperacing | 
| neighborhood it cannot be surpassed. | 

A QUEER PREACHER. 
From a notice posted in the hotel, that ‘On| 





will be preaching in the grove, to which all are | 
respectfully invited,” about twenty of the guests | 
responded. Some unplaned boards had been | 
erected for seats, and a rude platform put up for | 
the minister. A table, chair, a bible, and the | 
usual pitcher of water and tumbler, graced this | 
impromptu pulpit. Twenty minutes past eleven | 
a team crove up, and a singular-looking individ- 
ual, with the oddest-looking head-covering, got | 
out, and without any ceremony he vaulted up| 
the platform into the chair. Removing his hat, | 
he run his hands through his hair until ‘‘each | 
particular hair stood on end, like quills,” ete. ; 
then he opens the bible and commences read- | 
ing in a sing-song, school-boy tone. Finishing 
| that, he takes his sermon from his pocket and | 
| glances it over. ‘Then he gets up, and ungrace- | 
' fully leaning against one of the posts that sup- 
| ports the platform, reads off the strangest med- | 
ley of stuff that was ever concocted outside of | 
an insane asylum. He hit nearly everything | 
| and everybody; but the lawyers and the doctors | 
| excited his ire the worst. Then he told us of 
| Abraham and Isaac, and wherein he differed | 
| from the scriptural version of the sacrifice. He | 
| seemed honest, and to possess a certain earnest- | 
| ness of expression, but he was evidently an un- | 
| believer of the bible, as a whole or in part. | 
nor singing, and when he had fin- 


-ished he got down 


| would speak again two weeks from that day. I 


| society. ‘*No; I don’t believe in any society.” 


‘*Why did you not make a prayer?” “I never 


I returned. 
of his belief, but as the crowd closed around us 
| I quietly got away. 
A CHANCE POR STATED PREACHING. 
Now here is a good field for missionary enter- 


prise. During six months of the year there are 


. ‘Thenyou ought not to preach,”’ | 
He began to tell me the substance | jagt stopping-place for the stage before reach- is also a story or two, well told; a curious pa- 


and content enveloping one’s senses amid this 


broad, luxuriant landscape. We look south- 
ward into a green and gracious valley, over 


| which Welch, Cone and the Waterville keep 


zuard. Before us, over the river, rise the 


| Russell mountains, o’ertopped by ‘Loon Peak.” | 


And we look up the ‘* East Branch” of the 
Pemigewassett, guarded by the Coolidge and 
Twin mountains, to Black Mountain, blue and 
dim. In Russell Mountain is situated Loon 


Pond, where trout bite plentifully, and also | 


where the echoes outdo Echo Lake ‘‘all hollar,” 
I'm told. West of us circles the Blue Range, 
including Mounts Kineo, Cushman and Carr, 
while between Moosehillock appears, capped by 
its hotel. The streams at the base of the range 
and Elbow Pond entice much fishing. But our 
eyes turn most to Franconia Notch, where on a 
clear afternoon the shadows frolic with the sun 
and wind, flushing with soft and mystical ex- 
pression the battered slopes. The loftiest peaks 


of the Haystacks, green almost to the top, fasci- | 


nate ever by the vigor, symmetry and harmony 
of their outlines. But Lafayette has never the 
rigid grandeur of outline and color which Mount 
Washington keeps conspicuous from every puint 
of view. The clouds roll over Eagle Cliff, 
athwart the burly back of Cannon Mountain, 
like a watchful lion couchant at the gate of the 
Notch. South of Cannon Mountain, Pemige- 
wassett Peak, the observatory of the valley, 
strives to press back Mount Kinsman, grandly re- 
clining against the horizon. In the vale between 
Flume and Pemigewsett mountains, the Flume 
Huvuse and stables shine cordially. And oh, if 
the ‘‘rain that into each life must fall” could 
receive the glory of a bow of promise such as | 
have seen upon these mountain-sides—not dim 
and distant, but of surpassing brilliancy, and 
but afew rods away! The glory of these moun- 
tains is color, which early morn and the decline 


| of day never fails to create and intensify. No 


hymn or sermon can reveal God’s Scripture as 
this ‘symphony of color,” with sacred wonder 


all God’s gifts to the sight of man color ‘‘is the 
holiest, the most divine, the most solemn. We 
speak rashly of gay color and sad color, for 
color cannot at once be good and gay. All good 
color is in some degree pensive, the loveliest is 
melancholy, and the puresf and most thoughtful 
minds are those which love color the most.” 
HOTELS AND NATURAL ATTRACTIONS. 


The hotels are still waiting for guests. A 


and announced that he the Profile guests number about three hundred | ‘Glimpses of the 


and fifty, though but few are permanent. The 


| hotels of simpler habits and prices command 
constant custum. The Russell House is the 


jing the Flume House. The postoffice is lo- 
| cated here, which adds zest to the daily arri- 
vals. It is difficult to determine what is the 
one preéminent object of attraction in this 
mountain region. The wild and remarkable 
beauty of the ‘‘Flume” cannot be described, and 


: ¢ but by sundry feats of well-| has painted seve 
“em are little | judged agility, by the aid of friendly branches, | something like 
If you know anybody, don't tell ’em and so forth, I reached the bottom, and returned | dicating c 
I once read of a man who for | tention after ente 
y years had been an invalid, whose case had | philosopher smil 
"revi | puzzled all the doctors within a circuit of fifty 
free religionists, or Mr. Parker's especial admir- | draggin’ me round everywhere, and so I’ve| miles. 
ers, I have not seen so fair, with slight draw-| found out that folks here don't care a brad tor | evide 
backs, 80 generous an estimate of the preacher, how their houses look outside, nor who lives | ‘‘Get yourself into a thorough perspiration and 
who had to fight with one hand while he gave | next to ’em; but it’s migity nice inside, and| you are cured.” 
alms with the other, as this writer has drawn. | when you’re once in what do you care how it | seemed easy enough, yet he could never succeed 
He repudiates the pseudo-orthodoxy which railed | looks outside? besides—but I'll tell you about | If he had climbed the mountain, as I did, I war- 
rant every inch of his body would have perspired 


x 
Finally he was told by some person who | course the “lectur” is requested, and he 
otly understvod the cause of his ill-health, 


But, although the rewedy 


There is His) 


We have less of | 


| losophy.” He has been in this pool every sum- 


I felt entirely mer for twenty-one years and is a fraud put upon 


| the natural beauties of the place, being an in- 
; tentional humbug. He has bedaubed the rocks 
| with the date of his first appearance (1853) and 
| advertisements, and on the precipitous wall he 
ral incomprehensible figures, 
bisected circles, with arrows in- 
currents. They invariably attract at- 
ring the scow, and then the 
es cunningly and says, ‘“Them’s 
my diagrams that [ have to lectur to.” Of 
pro- 
| ceeds to untold kis theory concerning this ‘“hol- 
| low globe,” which is entered at the North pole. 
The crust of the earth is only four miles thick, 
| and within are hills, valleys, seas and people, 
| Corresponding with those outside. This theory 
} accounts to him the disappearance of Sir John 
| Franklin, who has sailed within and cannot find 
his way out. He illustrates by his diagram how 
| our sun and moon illuminate also the interior 
His clincher is this query: ‘*The 


' 
| 
} 
} 


| of the earth. 
| Caspian Sea is eighty feet lower than the ocean 
| —now where does all that water go to?” One 
| day a learned professor staggered the philoso- 
| pher by interrupting, ‘What is weight?” “It's 
| heft,” answered the theorizer. ‘‘ What is heft?” 
‘*Wal, you know,” says the old fellow to me, 
| confidentially, “I wasr’t nigh so sure of myself 
las I am neouw. was only jest studyin’ eout 
| my theory, so I couldn't answer, an’ [ s’pose he 
thought he’d floored me, then.” The profits 
| from this ‘‘lectur” and the sale of ‘‘vews,” **pho- 
| tografs,” maple-shugar anu his books, doubtless 
exceed that of any lecturer before the public. 
| He is cousin of the man who ascribed the potato- 
rot to the rotary motion of the earth. 
OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
Between the Profile and Flume, a distance of 
six miles, the road is unbroken forest. 


The pro- 
prietors of the hotels own all the land between, 
thus obviating competition. The new bridle- 
path from the Profile House to the summit of 
Lafayette has lessened the ascent by two miles. 
It is harder fur horses but easier for pedestrians. 
A mile up the mountain is an opening among 
the trees, where you look downward upon the 
bustling gayety of the Profile House, and then 
upward to the Profile, gazing with intense 
gravity towards the east. ‘The story that the 
Indians worshipped this Sphinx of the hills ap- 
pears probable to me. ‘The soui is there surely, 
and the Old Man watches for the morn that will 
surely release him from his granite fetters. 
Through our glass we watched several venture- 
some fellows who had clambered out upon the 
old man’s helmet, and planted a banner there. 
“Grandma,” a dear old lady who will ‘be 
ninety come October,” says that a fellow once 
put a pipe in the Sphinx’s mouth and ‘he 
looked real funny.” He must have looked 
funny if his mouth could have been discovered 
on close inspection, and his pipe been visible. 
The length of the stone face is eighty feet, and 
it is formed by the combinition of three por- 
tions of rock. After passing the Flume House 
we begin to meet the fashionable world—a car- 
riage, or one of the stylish ‘‘spring boards” (a 
mouptain vehicle), horseback parties and stroll- 
ing lovers, finding Arcadia in each other’s eyes, 
or the large wagons of the hotel bearing parties 
to the various interesting places. What a sen- 
sation we realized!—after visiting the Flume 
and Pool, the Basin and trout-houses, the Old 
Man and Profile Lake. to drive between the 
wild, precipitous walls of Cannon Mountain 
and Eagle Cliff, and suddenly come upon this 
subterranean hamlet of fashion, luxury and idle- 
ness, with the mountains rising steeply about it 
and literally overshulowing it. It seems en- 
tirely out of place and an intrusion upon the 
seclusion and courtesy of the Old Man, and yet 
it was delightfully proper, and the great piazza 
after dinner is exceedingly jolly. You are 
braced by a luxurious meal and the elation 
roused by the rare quality of the air; the ac- 
tivity about you is genuine and wholesome; 
Hall’s Brass Band plays divinely and the melody 
of operatic airs floats over the cliffs, which in- 
spire you with wonder, content and quiet; noth- 
|ing bothers or provokes; you are tuo happy to 
|live! You find here, as is usual in all large 
| hotels, a governor or so, a few generals, a score 
| or two of lieutenants, and any number of cor- 
| porals and privates. Mrs. Potiphar and Flora 
| McFlimsey are quite reasonable beings here, 
| and, though their feathers are still too fine for 
| mountain convenience, they manage to find 
“something to wear,” be the occasion a hop in 
| the parlor, a climb up the mountain, or a row 
}on the lake. Echo lake is half a mile beyond 
| the hotel, where echoes of voice or gun is 
| heard repeatedly returning. It is an exquisite 
| sheet of water, mirroring Lafayette and Bald 
Mountain, and a favorite resort when the moon- 
| light lifts a new-created world into sight. Pro- 
| file lake is the “Old Man’s Wash-bowl,” lav- 
ing the base of the mountain which casts its 
shadow over the whole clear surface. The 
inost delicious trout is found in its depth, but 
they are forbidden fruit to every one but the 
“Effendi,” Mr. W. C. Prime, author of “‘I Goa 
Fishing,” and other interesting books of adven- 
jture. He is one of the stand-bys and novelties 
| of the Profile Ilouse, a sure fisherman, a dead- 
shot, an oracle in such sports, and a very agree- 
ble companion for the woods or parlor. I 
should tike to tell you about the celebrities of 
this region, native-born and nature-taught, but 
| I know when patience ceases to be a virtue, 
even in a newspaper. Susie V. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
} 





LITERATURE. 

| Every Saturday, for the current date, is par- 
| ticularly good. We notice, in especial, the edi- 
' torial department. 








The American Exchange and Review, for 

| August, combines general information with ques- 

tions of science, insurance, railroading, ete., in 

happy proportions. Its motto of ‘‘utility, profit 

and progress” is well exemplified. — Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. George F. Field, general passenger agent 
of the Eastern and Maine Central Railroad line, 
publishes a convenient //and-Book of Travel 

| over those roads to the shore waterirg-places, 
| White Mountains, and the lower provinces of 
the Dominion of Canada, with maps, drawings, 
| cuts and etchings in abundance. The descrip- 
tions are concise, fresh and accurate in dates 


| thrilling our hearts. Ruskin says truly that of gnq figures, and exceedingly interesting. The 


whole work is indeed a complete ‘“thand- book.” 
It can be had gratuitously at 134 Washington 
street. 

The Overland Monthly, for August, has addi- 
tional chapters of its serials, ‘“The Pioneers of 
Oregon,” ‘From Colchis Back to Argos” and 
‘‘Studies in the Sierra.” Besides these there is 


| dozen or so keep the Flume House open, but | 4 curious contribution by Bishop Kip, entitled 


” 


Court of China,” translated 


from the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses of the 


| asked him if he was connected with any religious financial health of the times farbid a superfluous Jesuit missionaries, describing what they saw 
| vacation season, and so the farm-houses and 


at that court, then closed to all other foreign- 
ers, more than one hundred years ago. There 
per on the mythical zoology of Japan; an arti- 
cle on legislation on railroad freight charges, 
and inatters of similar interest.—San Francisco. 

Oliver Ditson & Co.'s installment of New 
Music for the week comprises ‘‘Sparkle Galop,” 
by Col. James F. Keegan; ‘‘La Jolie Parfum- 
by Offenbach, arranged by S. 


{ 
} 


‘and made a deeper impression upon my feel- | with ‘em, she forgave ‘em just as I did, and you! doubt would gladly contribute sufficient to pay | sheet of silver over a clean, sloping granite Knigtt; ‘*Frohsinn,” or Defile March, for two 
State he had served so long and loved so well. In- | ings than had the death of any other man. | can’t think how cute twas after that. The cap'n | the expenses of any person who could express | floor for more than six hundred feet, with rip- hand§, from “King John,” by C. Hanschiid; 
| Lincoln's life had not then won a nation’s love, | he let us set to his table, and such lots of nice/ religious views acceptably to a promiscuous as- | pling voice adds music to the charm of birds. 


| nor his death drawn a nation’s tears. 


‘in the Register. It Parker appeared unbend- 
ing and severe, the seeming sprang from two 
js 


| 


| those who liked to be esteemed the leaders of | twist ourselves into one of the 


tasted good. 
So we went along all day, but when night 


ources, one of which was the disposition of come for all the world if we didn’t have to ~~ : ; 
m little rooms off With a thick forest of trees and underbrush, and  tjful, laughing water ;” the New Hampshire farm- 


How ut- | things as they had to eat! and with such a for- sembly. 
terly ungenerous, therefore, seeias the criticism | givin’ disposition as I had you'd better believe it | 


ON THE MOUNTAINS. 
Directly in front of our hotel is Mount Wash- 
ington (of the Ossipee range). It is covered 


| The **Basin” is one mile north of the Flume 
| House, but it bears not half the beauty of ‘‘Ag- 
assiz’s Basin” at ‘* Mooschillock Falls,” about 
two miles from Russell House on Moosehillock 
River. The Indians doubtless called this ‘‘beau- 


‘Picnic Waltz,” by A. G. Fisher; ‘‘My Little 
Child,” song, words by Sydney Hodges, music 
by W. T. Wrighton; ‘‘Hear Our Prayer,” 
quartette, dedicated to Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Lori- 
mer, by T. P. Ryder; ‘‘Turn Thy Face,” quar- » 


This chapter of history, thus narrated in de- | their denomination to regard a rising man with ‘the parlor and lay down in a white box there, | does not look like an easy job to climb. Leav- | er dubs it the ‘‘sifting-hole,” because the water | tette, of the Domenica collection of social 


' 

tail, records incidents which may appear to be 
| of only local and temporary significance, but on 
a larger view the switt censure and the sober 


| 


' monwealths and statesmen. 








tier, Samuel E. Sewall, Francis W. Bird, and | scinding in 1873, participated in the remon-/! tion.” 


He alone The Prince of Wales has appeared in the role 


‘coolness, if not with jealousy. 


| sition has all too much prevalence for broth- | so nice. ; 
The other source was funny things happenin’ all the time; queer folks | bridge over the river, and gained the foot of the re-named it ‘‘Agassiz’s Basin” 


‘erly fairness to-day. 


: ; 2 | Parker’s own clear, full conviction of what and heaps on ‘em talkin’ to me and Jerusha just) mountain. 
recantation remain a perpetual lesson for com- | was truth and fairness, and of intellectual hon- as if we was real ripocrats, and had the law and | had undertaken. 


This dispo- | heads and p'ints! 


But I had miscalculated the labor I 


fessor was there and looked at it. 


I don't care a bit now, ’twas ing the house about ten in the morning, I made falls behind a large boulder hanging between pieces, by L. H. Southard; ‘‘La Capricciosa,” 


Next day—all day—lots to see and my way down the road and across the covered the walls like that in the Flume; butan admirer 
because the pro- ‘ a ; . 
Georgiana Elson, music by Tito Mattie; and ‘‘Polly,” a 


My path was through brush Falls, sixty feet high, seems almost abandoned | ballad, a song by Mr. Santley, words by F. E. 


song of the coquette, English words by L. C, 


esty. Other men had the means and opportu- | gospel all on our side. I tell you I liked it, and and briars, over rocks, the limbs of fallen trees, | by scenery-hunters, and the path is overgrown Weatherby, music by J. S. Mollcy—all excel- 
nity to see the truth and stand for its support: felt exactly as if we was off on an expedition up steep declivities where I had to grasp any- and nearly lost. The Pemigewassett River tint: 


their voluntary blindness. 


[Boe ane AE AAIMORS HELI rand: 


If his that is! Just s 


Creme eR DRRNSRCIRR IN Fo 


: ep cena Pe 


tong as women folks do stay in | vered, and after awhile gained the summit. 


AI EEE ENE A CR CUE A tt 


lhe could see no manly reason for what seemed that would give us enough to talk about. next thing that presented itself to help my ascentand flows from Profile Lake and tumbles swiftly | 
At length, after winter when snow and ice rules, and women) prevent falling. 4 
}of an amateur fireman. At a recent fire in preaching on the “Transient and Permanent,” folks has to stay in the house. What a speech to retrace my steps and give up, but I perse- crossing the road six nules below the lake, when 
| London he was one of the first to arrive on the | he was left, and obliged to stand alone. 

ground, and, ‘‘in the absence of Captain Shaw sword was heavy and sharp, it was but what he the house and ....ak they’re so delicate and can’t | was amply rewarded for all my exertions. 


were manifestly with Mr. Sumner. Mr. Whit- | before the Legislature the movement for re-| gave directions for suppressing the conflagra- | meeded to maintain the right to live and !abor do nothin’, just so long will the men folks have | view included every hill and valley within a 
as an independent minister; if it was dexter-' it all their own way, and keep that everlastin’! circuit of fifty miles. Standing on the rock it 


Several times I was tempted down through the gorges in aseries of cascades, | 


I it hurries along into the Pool, a beautiful well | 


The | of clear water in the forest, forty feet deep and | i 
We strike into a about the Gulf Stream and other oceanic cur- 


| a hundred and fifty feet wide. 


footpath fronting the Flume House and meander 


Inthe British Quarterly Review, for July, are 
articles on ‘*The Depths of the Sea,” an account 
of recent explorations, giving the latest theories 


| rents; “David Friedrich Strauss,” giving a 
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sketch of his life, but treating more particularly 
of his mental development, his writings, and 
the influences that induced his theories: “Lord 
Ellenborough’s Indian Administration ;” “Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Religion,” a review of Dr. 
Ulrici’s “Gott und die Natur,” a work which 
makes an attempt ‘‘to rest physical science on a 
metaphysical basis ;” “Far Russia,” an amusing | 
description of the most eastern part of Siberia; 
“The Primeval Archeology of Rome” gives an | 
account of pre-historic Rome as seen by the 
light of modern scientific research ; “The Tory 
Administration and its Whig Admirers,” is the 
political article; and a chapter on ‘‘Finger- 
Rings,” and the usual notices of contemporarv 
literature, complete the number.—New York, 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


Osgood & Co.’s New England Hand- Book for 
travellers is the best guide-book yet compiled 
in this country, and their Middle States ranks 
with it in fullness, accuracy and general excel- 
lence. All travellers should have them. They 
have superior maps and plans. 


Gen. B. F. Butler's Congressionat speech on 
The Frauds on the Revenues of the Govern- 
meént says the best thing that can be said on the 
necessity of rewards for the detection of crime, 
and in defence of himself from personal attacks, 
but it failed to show that the system of moieties 
and special detectives in aid of the revenue had 
not been wofully abused, and was condemned by 
the mercantile sentiment of the country. So, 
they had to go, and this was achieved by a vote 
approaching absolute unanimity, the Republican 
party making it an administration measure. 
The General, in an appendix, intimates that 
Representative Pierce of this district aided in 
the circulation of a Democratic speech against 
the administration by subscribing to four hun- 
dred copies of Representative Beck's speech on 
the same subject. If he did so subscribe, he did 
a very good thing, for we found Beck's speech 
full of information and surprisingly free from 
political animus. As his conclusions were 
adopted by a Republican IIouse, and endorsed 
by a Republican President, we: are afraid the 
General's charge of ‘‘aiding the enemy” will not 
lie against the member from the third district.— 
Washington, government printing-office. 





ten. Francis A. Walker has presented, 
through Osgood & Co., three papers on The In- 
dian Question, from the first of which the vol- 
uine takes its title. This was published in the 
«North American Review” of April, 1873; the 
second on ‘Indian Citizenship,” is from the ‘‘In- 
ternational Review” of May, 1874; and the 
third, ‘‘An Account of the Tribes,” is from 
the author’s report, as commissioner of Indian 
affairs. for the year 1872. Here, therefore, is 
presented within a reasonable compuss the whole 
theory and practice of our government towards 
the aboriginal possessors of our soil and their 
descendants, with ample subsidiary matter to 
indicate the strength, peculiarities and expecta- 
tions of this rapidly-receding race. Gen. Walk- 
er takes high and honorable ground concerning 
the treatment of the Indians, and marks out a 
course of humane and Christian dealing, which, 
if followed, would redeem in large measure all 
the wrong-doing practised upon this unfortunate 
people. To the mere statistician and publicist, 
the work is full of intelligent statements and 
valuable facts; but to the philanthropist and 
well-wisher of all the chitdren of nature there 
will be the pleasurable thought that there is one 
upright and conscientious public man—a son of 
Massachusetts—whose heart has not been har- 
dened towards the red man of the prairie. 


The Lifeand Death of John of Barneveld, 
Advocate of Holland. By John Lothrop Mot- 
ley. In two volumes.—New York, Harper § 
Brothers.—This superb work is more historical 
than biographical, embracing in its scope the 
whole of Europe, though it must be confessed 
the “‘life” of its hers is comprised in twelve or 
fifteen years. It belongs to a noble series of 
historical works, and is a necessary link in the 
chain of a great review—the precursor of a his- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War, and the comple- 
ment of the ‘‘Rise of the Dutch Republic” and 
the ‘History of the United Netherlands.” The 
papers now first exhumed from the archives of 
the Hague throw much light on the events in 
which the subject of the volumes took part. 
Barneveld was born in 1547, of an ancient and 
knightly house, yet not the possessor of large 
wealth. He was a diligent student, a hard 
worker, and not apt to boast his genealogy. 
William the Silent was the founder of the in 
dependence of the United Provinces—Barne- 
veld became the establisher of the common- 
wealth. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
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The Great Scandal. 

The end approaches. Mr. Frank Moulton, 
the seeming arbiter of fate, testifies this (Sat- 
urday) evening, and will present all the docu- 
ments in his possession—and they are said to be 
numerous—from the partics to the controversy, 
who separately made him their confidant and 
trustee. This he does only upon the express 
wish of both in writing, he holding that he had 
no right to speak, or show the papers, unless it 
was a wutual desire. Incidentally, Anna Dick- 
inson testifies, through a friend, that Mrs. Til- 
ton confessed to her Theodore’s ill-treatment 
one evening, and wholly denied it the next day, 
and that she deemed her “a queer woman,” 
“ changing like a kaleidoscope,” and that ‘* one 
cannot depend on her word for twelve hours.” 
Meantime, Mr. Tilton, having the complaint 
against him dismissed from the Brooklyn po- 
lice-court, has notified the investigating com- 
mittee that he declines again appearing before 
them, or showing them any letters, having no 
confidence in securing justice or fair-play from 
them, but that he has committed his case to 
counsel, under whose advice he purposes mak- 
ing his complaints in a court of law, where only 
oaths are administered and reluctant witnesses 
are compelled to tell the truth. The other 
phases of the case remain the same. Beecher 
still hangs out for the last word. He will not 
offer his statement till all that has been expected 
is made known, though Moulton suggested that 
as he occupied the position of umpire or arbiter, 
and Tilton had testified, Beecher should speak, 
and then he be allowed to render his verdict 
with prejudice towards neither party, but in 
explanation, confirmation or contradiction of 
the statements of each. He, however, waived 
the point, and will testify, as above, leaving 
Beecher to present himself when he will. 





The August Elections. 

The political contests of the fall have com- 
menced with the elections in Kentucky, Tenn- 
essee and North Carolina, which occurred this 
week. The year opened with the defeat of the 
Republicans in New Hampshire in March, and 
in Connecticut in April. They have not had 
balm for their wounds by the results of the late 
elections. 

It was a decision of really minor import- 
ance that occurred in Kentucky on Monday. 
The only official to be chosen on a general ticket 
was the Clerk of the State Supreme Court. 
For this position the Democrats nominated 
Thomas C. Jones, who was a captain in the 
rebel army, and is claimed by the Republicans 
to be ineligible by reason of his having accepted 
a challenge to fight a duel. The Republicans 
made no nomination for the office. County 
officers and other minor officials were chosen at 
the sametime. Congressmen will not be elected 
in Kentucky until November. The returns as 
received indicate that the Democracy have 
swept the State by fully 50,000 majority.” 

On Thursday, Tennessee elected county offi- 
cers—the election of governor and members of 
the Legislature in that State not taking place 
until November. The few returns received to 
date show that the Democracy have made heavy 
gains, the Conservatives sweeping the State. 
As an indication, they have carried Memphis by 
2000 majority. 

The most important election of the month, 
however, occurred in North Carolina, Thursday, 
when a superintendent of instruction, the Leg- 
islature for two years, eight members of Con- 
gress and six of the twe've circuit judges, were 
chosen. The recent death of Gov. Caldwell did 
not render an election of Governor necessary, 
as the Lieutenant-Governor, Curtis H. Bragdon, 
succeeded to the offize, and will hold it until the 
end of the constitutional term in January, 1877. 
The election was warmly contested, as usual, 
by the Republicans and the Democrats. The 
partial returns indicate the choice of Jesse J. 
Yeates in the Ist, Alfred M. Waddell in the 
-3d, Joseph J. Davis in the 4th, Alfred M. Scales 
in the 5th, Thomas S. Ashe in the 6th, William 
M. Robbins in the 7th, and Robert B. Vance in 
the 8th district, for Congress, all Democrats, 
and John A. Hyman in the 2d district, Repub- 
lican—giving a delegation of seven to one to 
the opposition, where now there are three to 
five, the Ist, 2d and 4th districts being Republi- 
can. Stephen D. Poole, Democrat, is elected 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Every- 
where there are Conservative gains on the vote 
of 1872. The election of Judges takes the 
same hue. Of the Congressional delegation, 
Messrs. Waddell, Ashe, Robbins 4nd Vance are 





century he was universally known, and respect- 
ed as a statesman of the highest talent and 
influence. He had fought in his youth against 
Spain, and a stern opposition to the policy of 
that country ever controlled him. As the Ad- 
vocate of Holland, he raised the national spirit, 
and cemented a united country. He established 
friendly relations with other nations, and by 
skillful diplomacy forced upon Spain the Twelve 
Years’ Truce, which resulted in the complete 
independence of the United Netherlands. He 
saw the Dutch republic, take its place among 
the foremost nations, powerful at home, influ- 
ential abroad, and with its commerce extending 
to the remotest seas, discovery following its 
navigators, and art raising its head with un- 


members of the present House. Hyman, in the 
2d district, is a colored man. In 1872, in this 
State, Grant had 91,393 votes, and Greeley 
67,489; at the Governor election, just pre- 
viously, the Republican candidate had 98,630, 
the Democratic 96,731. 

This is the year for Democratic gains, and, 
therefore, these results are not wholly conclu- 
sive of the canvass of 1876. They show, nev- 
ertheless, that a decisive and well-defined policy 
on all important questions must be proclaimed 
and defended by the Republican party to con- 
tinue its hold upon the national administration. 





A New Politico-Commercial League. 





wonted brilliancy. Under his powerful guid- 


ance France and Holland united in a league | 


offensive and defensive against Spain. Maurice 
and Henry LV. were the respective generals of 
the two armies. As Henry was setting out to 
join his forces with those of Maurice on the 
borders of Holland, Francis Ravaillac assassi- 
nated the king, and the compact was annulled. 
This was on the 14th of May, 1610. 
day no statesman stood before Barneveld in 


Europe. He was the antetype of Hamilton, 


At that | 
| act incorporating this company with such pow- 


{ 
| eTs. 


A new organization, called the ‘Bay State 
Transportation League,” has been organized in 
| 
| this city, with intended ramifications through- 


; : 
| out the State, with the purpose to influence the 


| construction of a railroad in the interest of the 


people from Boston Harbor through the Hoosac 
| Tunnel to Lake Ontario and the West—a double 
| track of steel rails—and, to secure this, to elect 


men to the Legislature who shall vote for an 


| 


} 


It is intended to make this a political issue 


Cavour, Bismarck—whoever the reader may | in the fall campaign, and to elect men solely on 


name—as a man of organizing power and high 
executive ability. But with the death of Henry 
came disaster and disappointment. The con- 
templated union was paralyzed, and could not 
be resuscitated. 
clined, and could not be restored. Religious 
dissensions entered where patriotism vacated. 
It was a controversy between Calvinists and 
anti-Calvinists. Foreign potentates interfered ; 
Maurice and Barneveld quarrelled—the former 
represented the united provinces, the latter 
sovercign states. 
siandering, Barneveld being charged with being 


'this basis. Ata meeting of about fifty of those 
interested, in this city, on Tuesday, a board of 
| managers was chosen, embracing the names of 
Otis Clapp, Lyman 8. Hapgood, John G. Web- 
The Advocate’s power de- | ster, William Claflin, William B. Spooner, R. 
| A. Ballou, A. P. Blake, Henry J. Nazro, Ed- 
‘ward Crane, James N. Buffum, D. D. Broad- 
/head, L. J. Bird, Edward Hamilton, Jerome 
i Jones, Henry R. Read, Jeremiah L. Newton, 
William Aspinwall, A. B. Wentworth, John B. 
Bartlett, Edward Page, E. W. James, Edward 


Then came detraction and; Appleton, Nathaniel Blanchard, J. S. Potter 


and John B. Taft. This is rather an incongru- 


in the Spanish interest, and his associates and | ous force, but all are men of certain influence in 


friends being under suspicion. Maurice secured 


a majority of the provinces in his favor; soon | 


a majority of the people. The great advocate, 
the establisher of the commonwealth, went un- 
der. His services were forgotten. His love of 
country not remembered to his advantage. He 
was arrested, tried, condemned of treason, and 
at seventy years of age, on the 13th of May, 
1619, beheaded. At the middle of the nineteenth 
century this great man, who at the commence- 


ment of the seventeenth was foremost in Eu- 


rope’s affairs, was almost unknown. From this 


neglect of reputation and name it has been Mr. | 


Motley’s ambition to rescue him. The two. 
substantial volumes before us give abundant 


their respective spheres of activity. As ex- 
pressed in the speeches, the Boston and Albany 
road has been working against the interests of 
the people of the commonwealth, aud the peo- 
ple have consequently suffered .rom monopoly. 
The projectors of this scheme anticipate the re- 
covery of the once ‘‘Western Railroad” into the 
hands of the State.” 

At this meeting, Mr. Otis Clapp, well-known 
for his statistical penchant and general interest 
in various enterprises for the promotion of the 
prosperity and welfare of Boston, occupied the | 
chair, and made, possibly, the most practical 
address of the occasion. He said that he re- 
membered that, forty years ago, meetings simi- 


evidence of the purpose and enthusiasm of the | lar to this were held in Faneuil Hall to hear the 
author in his task. He makes a fascinating questicn urged of transportation to the West, 
narrative ot the leading events of his life. yand, after some time, public sentiment was so | 
That, as we have suggested, he has confined his | aroused that the Western Railroad was built. | 
portraiture to only a few years of his lite; that |The Boston and Worcester road was opened in 
there are some imperfections of diction and | 1835, and the Western road was incorporated 
even of grammar; that he has written rather | March 15, 1853, Nathan Hale’s name heading 
more as a partisan than a judge: that he does’ the list of corporators. On the 4th of April, 
not make fully clear the doubt as tothe absolute 1836, the State subscribed $1,000,000 in stock 


methodical with his infinite details—is true; but | the road was made in February, 1838, and the 
despite these defects and drawbacks he has made State asked for the loan of $2,000,000. In 1839 
& most valuable work, which will tend largely | it made another loan of $1,200,000, and, in 1841, 
to do justice to a great character, and thus guide the Legislature was again asked for $700,000 to 
and benefit the world. In his labor of apprecia- complete the construction of the Western Rail- | 
tion and justice he has also worked for the in- road. In 1843, in a report of a committee of in- 

spiration of all liberty-loving men. Sucha task vestigation, it was shown that the City of Albany | 


by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; and, 
says the report, ‘the road could not have been 
built by any other means for twenty years.” It is 
thus seen that of the stock the State of Massa- 
chusetts had contributed sixty-two and one-half 


per cent., and private individuals a little less 
than twenty-five per cent. Except the dividend 
on the $1,000,000 subscription, the State has 
had no profit, while the private stockholders, 
who own less than a quarter of the stock, have 
received seven-eighths of the profits! In 1847 
there were shipped 88,000 tons of freight over 
this road to Boston. 
the Hudson River road this trade was counter- 
acted, and in the twenty years ending with 1867 
the freight to Boston averaged 79,367 tons yearly, 
or nearly 9000 tons less than were carried in the 
first year. For this we have been taunted, and 
we have been forced to acknowledge the truth. 
It is time, Mr. Clapp thought, to wipe off this 
stain and change the policy. In 1847 we 


freight, and the total shipments to that city for 
the twenty years ending in 1867 were 502,285 
tons, or an average ot 23,918 ina year. The 


Reading Road does a business of 30,000 tons a 


in a year! 


It is time that these things were changed. 
Mr. Clapp has exposed the kernel in the nut. 


enjoy it. 





ment. 


gates fur the same purpose. 


proclamation for its dissolution. 


independent sovereign State. 


majority in support of his views. 


next.’ 


this result, rashly, on the 28th of September 


and in effect nullifying their elections. 


to the same conclusion. 
Salem, and were there on the Sth of October 


In the constitution of Great Britain, at that day 
the king could not dissolve a parliament unti 
it had become one by convening. 


ber 28th, and wholly disregarded it. 


on the 5th of October. 


usual oaths.’ 


consider the situation. 


vened.’ 
into a Provincial Congress.’ 


Black Rod to order them to disperse. 
was locked against him. 


of October, which it did.” 


laws of the province, and obeyed as such. 
only change was in the heading of instruments, 


Massachusetts Bay. 





| now the State of Massachusetts. 
| ment is made to show how a hasty act of a) 
| British Governor allowed Massachusetts, a year 


foreigner, in arms, has trod the soil of what is 
This state- 


per cent., the city of Albany twelve and one-half 


With the organization of 


shipped from Boston to Albany 11,962 tons of 


day, or 7000 tons more in one day than we do 
The reason for this is found in the 
high prices charged on the Albany road, on ac- 
count of which, after bringing a small cargo 
here, they were obliged to return almost empty. 


It is probable some action should be taken to 


America’s First Local Self-Govern- 


The approach of our national centennial, and 
the interesting events which were almost daily 
transpiring in our vicinity a hundred years ago, 
has induced the Salem Gazette, of late, to 
transcribe from its files interesting information 
bearing upon our independence as a nation. 
Thus, recent extracts have shown the aggressive 
measures of the British ministry, narrated the 
departure of Gov. Hutchinson, the ‘arrival of 
Gov. Gage, the destruction of the tea, the pas- 
sage of the Boston Port Bill, the patriotic re- 
sponses to that decisive measure by the citizens 
ot Salem, Marbleliead, Beverly, and other 
towns in Essex county; the adjournment of the 
great and general court to Salem, by the order 
of Governor Gage; and, most important of all, 
the choosing of five members of the House of 
Representatives as delegates to a general and 
continental Congress, with a request to all the 
other colonies that they would appoint dele- 
Thomas Cushing, 
Samuel Adams, Robert Treat Paine, James 
Bowdoin and John Adams were the delegates 
so selected. They were elected while the House 
was sitting with closed doors, and the Secretary 
of the Governor was reading on the stairway a 


The event which warrants the caption to this 
article occurred a few months later, when—as 
tersely expressed by Hon. C. W. Upham—‘‘an 
ill-considered step, in a fit of passion, of a 
Royal Governor, set Massachusetts free from 
the British crown, and opened the door through 
which that province passed into the character, 
and became possessed of the powers, of an 
Some favorite 
advisers of General Gage told him that a change 
had occurred in the public mind favorable to 
the tory party, and that a new House of Repre- 
sentatives would, in all probability, have a 
Induced by 
their representations, on the lst of September, 
1774, he issued precepts to the several towns 
and districts of the province, commanding the 
inhabitants to return representatives to the 
great and general court, which, as Boston was 
then under the ban, he ‘ordered to be convened 
at: Salem, on the fifth day of October then 
The elections were held forthwith, but a 
more patriotic House than before was chosen. 
The Governor, disappointed and incensed at 


sent forth a proclamation forbidding the mem- 
bers elect to meet at the time and place he had 
appointed, declaring that he would not be there, 
The 
patriotic members, with the surprising concert 
of judgment and action which marked the pro- 
ceedings of that party in those days, all came 
They repaired to 


They reasoned, it is supposed, thus: The Goy- 
ernor is the representative of the king; he can 
have no power greater than that of the king. 


They there- 
fore denied the constitutional authority of the 
Governor to issue his protlamatien of Septem- 
They 
were in their seats at the Salem Court House 
They waited in silence 
all that day for ‘the Governor or other consti- 
tutional officer to appear and administer the 
They came together the next 
day, and, after again waiting a reasonable time, 
resolved themselves into a convention, electing 
John Hancock chairman, and Benjamin Lin- 
coln secretary. A committee was appointed to 
On the seventh, certain 
resolutions were passed, reprobating the conduct 
of the Governor, in preventing the meeting of 
the House, ‘against the express words as well 
as the true sense and meaning of the charter,’ by 
which his Excellency's power to ‘adjourn, pro- 
rogue and dissolve’ all great and general courts 
doth not take place after such courts have been 
appointed, until they have first ‘met and con- 
They also voted to ‘resolve themselves 
Hearing what was 
going on, for his headquarters were near at 
hand, Governor Gage sent his Usher of the 
The door 
The Governor then 
ordered his troops to repair to the scene, but 
before their arrival the resolutions and neces- 
sary motions were passed, delegates appointed | 
to a General Continental Congress, and the body 
adjourned to meet at Concord on the eleventh 


The Provincial Congress, considering that | 
the refusal of the Governor to meet them, when 
convened as a House, was an abnegation of his 
functions, assumed all the powers of the gov- 
ernment, ordered all taxes to be paid to a treas- 
urer whom they forthwith appointed, organized | 
the militia, equipped armed vessels, continued | 
| the judicial tribunals, and issued all commis- 
sions. Its ordinances were lodged with the 
The 


in courts of record, which, instead of running 
in the name of George the Third, etc., came to | 
run in the name of the Provincial Congress of 
From that hour sfassa- 
chusetts has enjoyed local self-government! 
Soon Governor Gage and his troops were shut 
up on the small peninsula of Boston, and from 
the day, when Washington compelled them to 
evacuate it, neither a Briton, nor any other) 


artist travels far-and-wide, selects a site, and 
from his stand groups a pleasing picture, which 
is exhibited, perchance, from State to State for 
criticism and gain. We admire it for its cor- 
rectness or novelty, for its approach to the 
original; the reality is mostly adream. A city 
walk reveals much to the appreciative eye. 
Plats before the door, dainty vases, window- 
boxes, trailing vines, with the variety of com- 
mon, garden and park, are genuine inklings of 
what may be expected in broader spaces. With 
rarest care the amateur converts the back of 
his green-house into a mossy hanging. It is 
charming, but accomplished with great pains. 
Go through the woods, wherever found, and a 
note of admiration escapes at every rod. The 
profusion is eurprising, and the delicacy touch- 
ing. What loom could weave a carpet sv soft 
as that composed of the waste needles which 
fall from a forest of pines; it is more than 
velvet. In the midst start up clusters of plants 
which the florist would consider a positive suc- 
cess. The rocks are embossed with what must 
be our despair to imitate; tufts lie here-and- 
there of every shade andkind. Frequently one 
overtakes patches which seem too faultless and 
sacred to trench upon; among these are old 
stumps transformed into altars, hung with wierd 
and gossamer tracery; then, again, upholstered 
by variegated toad-stuols, rivals even to pre- 
mium pansies. 

In some of these primitive places, healing 
remedies grow side-by-side ready for immediate 
or prospective need. A boiling-spring bubbles 
up, permeated with sulpher, iron or magnesia, 
and thither wanderers wend their steps like 
unto another Mecca. Again, some sylvan pond 
is a center of attraction, graceful in contour, 
edged with foliage which mirrors itself in the 
pure fluid. The surroundings are unique, fas- 
cinating, and invite to social entertainments 
without parade and ceremony. Fvod shimmers 
in the waves or hangs in blue clusters upon the 
bushes, and that, too, upon the voluntary prin- 
ciple. We cannot escape beauty. The river 
borders the public way, or tributaries meander, 
tor miles and miles, now lost, and then reip- 
pearing. Vegetation is massed as if packed by 
an ingenious adept. Every point has its rep- 
resentative as though an effurt were made to 
crowd certain areas to their utmost. Oak, 
spruce, maple, hemlock, and their associated 
partners, are ripe and interspersed; what 
smooth, waxen leaves! Acres of fall shafts 
shoot upward, making entire groves. What 
quantities of berries form the fore-ground—a 
delight to vision, a welcome repast to the 
passer-by, and a means of profit to those who 
gather for near or distant marts. There is no 
stint where fifty-two quarts can be secured by 
an exceptional picker in one day! 

No falling off marks our course. This im- 
mense tree arrests us; and, its height and girth 
guessed, lo! just ahead, a second crowns an 
eminence like a sentinel, and is a monarch in 
its position. Yonder is a kin of marvellous 
symmetry, and in the rear a row which might 
well be selected as model 

Interspersed come superb beds of fern, with 
wild-roses with sweetest perfume of brier; me- 
dicinal reserves in highest coloring; gay lilies 
which vie with their spotless sisters floating in 
many a pool. A shy toad appears as represen- 
tative of his kind; occasionally a bird, to remind 
that he also is a part of the scene. 

Ridges of mountains furnish an enchanting 
view in the opening vistas, as well as cultivated 
fields, cosy dwellings and ample barns. Le- 
gends hold their own, and many a hair-breadth 
escape is related of certain summits. School- 
houses dot the road, and children are invited to 
partake of the intellectual fare there offered. 

After we have rehearsed the specialties of cer- 
tain localities, the flora and fauna of distant 
lands, we find that abundance is the rule; pro- 
verbial thrift and noticeable surplus. We are 
arrested by outward manifestations; what shoud 
we think could we analyze the hidden processes 
by which such marvels are evolved! Imagine 
the submerged, decaying trunks slowly becom- 
?/ ing coal; diversified ores, being made ready for 
daily purposes; the oils and properties, for use 
and health; the subtle gases, which are as yet 
but myths; the economic forces, which are to 
create a new order of locomotion, transportation, 
vitality. Go down to the floor of the ocean, 
and behold what is there registered; be dazzled 
by its brilliancy ; surprised by its fairy grottoes. 
Learn the habits of the fish, and observe the 
Take 
into consideration the geysers, perpetual in 
their action; transient or permanent volcanoes; 
tides; floods; the terrific play of the elements, 
>| and try to weigh nature from what we can con- 
| centrate. It would be microscopic in the vast 
expanse. We are on the slightest perch; we 
have no central poise; we are exceedingly lim- 
ited. All known of our entire planet is as 
naught beside the universe, worlds, suns, sat- 
tellites. Our attainments may be only first let- 
ters to those more advanced. Physically, they 
may be fairer, better developed, more robust in 
mind and spirit. Their senses may be emphat- 
ically acute, and that plain to them which is ob- 
scure to us. Then there are the ransomed, the 
vast throng set free from their earthly entangle- 
ments. How is it with them, and the antiques 
who preceded them? How far away are they? 
how do they operate? how much are they sepa- 
rated? what their hold and influence upon the 
survivors? what is the substance of their cloth 
ing, nutriment, tools; how do they move? do 
they become pivots of sights, sound, intuitions? 
How stands the balance between the terrestrial 
and the celestial? Alas! we drop our hands 
for the moment, and acknowledge that we are 
but atoms, and only at the threshhold; shall we 
ever enter the vestibule where the majestic 
court is holden? Probably not; we forget that 
we are progressive beings, with time and eter- 
nity for our unfolding; that there is no haste; 
that everything is gradual, and that uncon- 
sciously we slip from one cundition to another 
by most perfect law. We shall not make des- 
perate leaps, but glide from degree to degree. 
We shall go forward continually without per- 
fect attainment; that will be the pole-star, which 
will lead us on, encourage and sustain. We 
are a part of the stupendous totality, but we 
need not sink into insignificance. Every type 
is independent; sois man; each is a unit, which 
no supremacy, above vor below, can annihilate. 
| We do not amalgamate; no two can become 
!one. The animus of each is its own; no two 
things nor persons alike; the individuality is 
| the identity. We are grateful, and do homage 
| for what our orbs behold so replete with gran- 
|deur and magnificence, but doubly so for the 
| personality of every living germ, whatever the 
| ancestry or condition. We have consolation in 
| the thought that, for what constitutes the me, 
|there must be a chance somewhere and some- 
how; that whatever may happen without, the 
| inner is intact, and like asbestus will issue from 
/the cgucible undimmed and unscathed. We 
| should’be humble, but need not be set aside; 
we shall rise in our might; be ourselves; put 
on our beautiful garments; and join the univer- 
| sal hallelujah! 





*| activity and resources of each species. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


| Tue Cocrse or tHe Pcrtic Dest.—The 


551, as the work of six years, more than three 
of them belonging to the administration of 
President Grant aal by far the largest part of 
the reduction occurring during his administra- 
tion. This is certainly evincive of the immense 
financial resources of the country. While it has 
been paying this amount on the public debt, it 
has also paid a larger amount in the way of an- 
nual interest. Add the interest to the principal 
paid, and the figures would show a total pay- 
ment of nearly twelve hundred millions of dol- 
lars. A country that can do this is not in much 
danger of bankruptcy. 


Repropuctions OF OrGays in Fisa.—Dar- 
win's statement regarding the new growth of 
pectoral and tail-fins of various fresh-water fish 
has been proven in the aquarium of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union. The discovery 
was made by Prof. F. W. Clarke who commu- 
nicated the fact to the American Naturalist. It 
appears that, in the spring of 1873, a fish-fun- 
gus made its appearance in the tank, and several 
fine fishes died. Among the specimens attacked 
by the fungus was a young gold-fish, which, by 
some unknown means, had lost its tail-fin. The 
fungus covered the whole stump of the tail; the 
fish becaine sick, and was apparently dying. Mr. 
Clarke’s attention having been called to the case 
heat once concluded that he had some parasite 
to deal with, and resolved to exterminate it. 
Ife applied a few drops of nitric acid to the tail- 
stump, allowing it to remain a moment or two, 
and put the fish back inthetank. The parasite, 
of course, was killed; the patches of tungus 
sloughed off, and the fish was soon well. In 
the course of a few days he thought he saw the 
fungus again appearing on the affected part; but, 
on looking closely, found that the appearance 
was really due to the growth of new rays. A 
month later, a new tail fin, about a fourth of an 
inch long, had appeared, and three months from 
the time of the experiment the fish was undis- 
tinguishable from others of the same species in 
the aquarium. 


Tue PARTIES AND THE CURRENCY QuESTION. 
If there is difference in the Republican ranke 
upon the currency question, their opponents of 
the Democracy are in no more happy condition. 
It will be remembered that at the national con- 
vention of the latter at Cincinnati, in 1868, it 
was resoived that ‘‘where the obligations of the 
government do not expressly state upon their 
face, or the law under which they were issued 
does nut provide, that they shall be paid incoin, 
they ought, in right and in justice, to be paid in 
the lawful money of the United States.” Since 
then three successive State conventions of Indi- 
ana Democrats have affirmed the same doctrine ; 
the last, the one recently held, saying: ‘*We 
are in favor of the redemption of five-twenty 
bonds in greer.backs.” The Democratic State 
Committee of Illinois have just issued their call 
for a State convention, announcing, as one of 
its purposes to be promoted, ‘‘the restoration of 
gold and silver as the basis of the currency of 
the country, the speedy resumption of specie 
payment, andthe payment of all national in- 
debtedness in the money recognized by the civ- 
ilized world.” Here are two very different 
creeds—the one that of quasi-repudiation, and 
the other that of an honest payment of the pub- 
lic debt. Which is the genuine faith of the 
Democracy? Whom shall we take as the true 
exponents of Democratic faith—the Indiana 
Democrats, backed up by the National Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1868, or the Democratic 
State Committee of [liinois? The Republicans 
are not quite so badas this. They have resolved 
in favor of, but have not legislated for, specie 
payments ; but no State convention of the party 
has stultified itself, nor taken any other ground 
than honest payment of the debt of the nation. 


Tae Late Arremert at Biswarck’s Assassi- 
NATION.—The London Jimes, referring to the 
late attempt on Prince Bismarck’s life, says that 
it is natural that the suspicions of the public 
should turn against the church with which the 
Imperial Chancellor has been engaged in so 
long and relentless a struggle. The Germans 
are not a bloody people; the irritation and re- 
sentment excited by the attempt will be univer- 
sal, and we may look for redoubled activity in 
the prosecution of the law, while the opposition 
will be paralyzed. Some biographical details 
regarding the young man who shot Bismarck 
are given. Edward Kullman is a journeyman 
cooper, twenty years old, a Roman Catholic and 
member of several religious societies. Heis a 
native of Magdeburg, his father being a huck- 
ster, selling dried fish. His mother has been in 
a lunatic asylum at Halle for the last year. Ed- 
ward, the would-be assassin, at the age of four- 
teen, was apprenticed to a master-cooper in his 
native city. Upon the expiration of his term of 
four years he travelled for a year or so, work- 
ing in different cities at his trade, as is the cus- 
tom of German workmen. He then returned to 
Magdeburg, and soon after, in company with 
some dissolute comrades, attacked his late mas- 
ter in the street, stabbing and wounding him, 
though not dangerously, fur which he was sent 
to prison for three months. After this he went 
to Salszwedel, where he joined the Catholic 
Journeyman’s Suciety, and three months ago he 
disappeared without leaving any clue behind 
him. He is described as a remarkably stolid 
fellow, coarse, cool and determined. At the in- 
terview with Prince Bismarck, after the deed, he 
is stated to have openly avowed his intention to 
kill the man who, in his opinion, is injuring 
the Pope and oppressing the church. He is 
also reported to have said in prison that he had 
accomplices who knew what he was about to do, 
a statement apparently borne out by a slip of 
paper found on his person, containing Bis- 
marck’s address in Kissengen, in elegant writ- 
ing. t 

Tue Metnops or Tue PRoressep Lospsy- 
1sts.—The New York Times says that ‘‘lobby- 
ing” is one of the most profitable occupations of 
the day. None requires less capital, and none 
meets with larger returns. ‘To set one’s self up 
nothing is necessary but an abundance of brass, 
or, as it is commonly called, ‘‘cheek.” From 
the Congressional halls at Washington to the 
most remote lobby in the Union the business is 
vigorously pushed. One of the Albany lobbyists 
is worth tour hundred thousand dollars, and 
another has made not less than three hundred 
thousand, with nothing to prevent his doubling 
that sum in the course ot a few years; and this 
is the way it is done: When trade is slack the 
lobbyists get together and concoct a bill aiming 
at the rights or privileges enjoyed by some com- 
pany already in existence. They pay a mem- 
ber of the Legislature to introduce this bill, 
and then go up to the threatened company and 
tell it the measure is sure to pass if money is 
not sent to Albany to defeat it. They name 
their own sum; it is generally paid; they divide 
it; and the dreaded bill is no more heard of. 
Then the lobbyist has another plan of making 
hay while the sun shines. A company, let us 
| say, applies to him to get a bill passed. He 
| tells the agents he shall want at least $20,000. 
| The money is paid, and he goes to Albany with 
it, and pays out say $5000 among the bribable 

members. The remaining $15,000 he quietly 
puts into his own pocket. If the bill passes the 
' company are satisfied, and never ask a question 
| about the affair. If it does not pass, they may 





and nine months before the Declaration of In- | following tabulation, prepared by the IJndepen- ask questions, but they will get no information 


| dependence, to slip out of the hands of the | 


king. Not aword of rebellion was uttered, not 


a blow struck, not a shot fired, not a drop of 


blood shed. The whole proceeding was peace- 
ful. It was accomplished under parliamentary 


; | forms, and in accordance with chartered provis- June 30th, 
loyalty of Barneveld; that he is not wholly for the public good. The first annual report of | jons and rights; but it was thorough, effective | June 30th, 


and permanent. The other colonies, through 


| various methods, passed under governments of June 30th, 
| their own. The paths were diverse, but all led 


to the same point. 











The Wealth of Nature. 
On a long or a short trip nothing stnkes us 


dent, shows the course of the public debt, coin- 
_cidently with the premium on gold :— 
Date. Amount. Price of Gold. 

' June 30th, 1862....Not clearly stated. 109 
June 30th, 1863......$1,222,113,559 146 1-2 
1864......-1,740.690,489 250 
1865.....+-2,682,593,026 141 
1866...,..-2,783,425,879 151 
1867......-2,692,199,215 133 
June 30th, 1868......-2,636,320,964 140 1-2 | 
| June 30th, 1869.......2,397,963,635 137 | 
June 30th, 1870......-2,480.304,797 111 1-2 | 
| June 30th, 1871.......2,353,209,332 113 
| June 30th, 1872.....6-2,253,251,323 lid 


June 30th, 


cannot be otherwise than salutary and enno- | had subscribed $1,000,000, that private stock-|more.than thé extraordinary richness of our Onthe 30th of June, 1366, the debt reached its 
bling. The volumes are illustrated, and most | holders had taken about $2,000,000, and that the | bounteous mother. The name is rightly applied, | highest point; and from that period to the 30th 
for it is the largest maternity we witness. The | of June, 1872, it had been reduced by $530,174,- 


handsomely presented by the publishers, | rest of the nearly $8,000,000 had been furnished 


| No. 


| out of the lobbyist. ‘‘Where did you put the 
money?” he may be asked. His reply, ex- 
| pressed in warm terins of indignation, is usually 
| in this vein: ‘Do you think I will tell you the 
names of the members whom I have bribed? 
I am bound to protect them. What do 
you take me for? I would have you to know 
that Iam an honorable man, and I trust you} 
will never insult me in this way again.” The 
head of the company, begins to feel that he 
really has acted rather shabbily, and the lobby- | 
ist goes forth with his seventy-five per cent. 
plunder comfortably stowed away in his pockets. 





Our old friend, James M. Ashley, is said to be 
likely to receive the Democratic nomination for 
Congress from the Sixth Qhio district! 


_~ 


"ACATION LETTERS. 


A Day or Two at Old Salem. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Satem, July 31, 1874 
WITCHCRAFT. 
Who shall tell—I had almost said sing—the 
glories of old Salem, witchcraft and all? Step- 
ping foot on her soil for the first time the other 
day, after leaving the depot the first locality 
pointed out to me was the witch-house, the same 
where the witches were tried and from whence 
they were carried to a neighboring hill for exe- 
cution. Of course it is an old wooden house, 
standing far enough from the street fora yard in 
front, part of which is now filled with a modern 
appliance, an addition, which is used for an 
apothecary's shop. In the remaining portion of 
the yard a few not very thrifty geraniums grow 
and blossom. So I'm led to infer that however 
unjustly the witches were treated in life, leav- 
ing the flowers to bloom and the apothecary in 
quiet possession, they have never troubled to 
return and avenge themselves. I had re- 
ceived the impression that the accused were of 
the lower classes of people, and that, in modern 
parlance, they were simply spiritual mediums. 
But those with whom [ have conversed here en- 
tertain no such opinions. They say that the 
accused, in some cases certainly, were of re- 
spectable families; and with regard to medium- 
ship there was not even as much ground as that 
for accusation, only the imagination of the ac- 
cusers, and in these days the latter probably, if 
anybody, would be regarded as the aggressors. 
So much from those who have read Mr. Up- 
ham’s volumes on the subject. But the ill of 
the whole matter long ago ended, it is to be 
hoped, nor need accusations of any parties be 
revived. The good of it may never be lost. 
‘Oh, sometimes glimpses on the sight, 
Through present wrong the eternal right. 
‘And all of good the past has had 
Remains to make our own time glad.” 
‘“Through the harsh voices of our day 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 

Through clo ids of doubt and creeds of fear 

A light is breaking, calm and clear.” 

BUILDINGS AND TREES. 

On our way still farther we passed a beautiful 
little granite church with serrated Norman tow- 
er and ivied walls, almost a perfect miniature 
of the lamented Trinity, on Summer street, de- 
stroyed in the late fre. ‘he next object of in- 
terest was the winter residence of Dr. George 
B. Loring, an old-fashioned, roomy, square 
brick house. In the yard grew three trees in 
touching nearness, an old horse-chestnut, an 
acacia, and another tree with broad, bright 
green leaves, in shape like those of the balm-of- 
Gilead, but three or four times larger, the top 
crowned and covered with a profusion of beau- 
tiful white cone-clustered blossoms. In our 
walk with the young people the next day we 
took in the tree and set ourselves the task of 
learning its name. A manof whom we inquired 
said he had lived on the place nine years, but 
had never known what kind of a tree it was. 
He thought the woman in the house might know. 
Meanwhile, we inquired of a young man pass- 
ing, who examined the leaf and looked up at 
the blossoms, and told us they were called cot- 
ton-trees at the West. As we walked on, the 
man of the place came after us and said the tree 
was an acacia. ‘Truly, it was near neighbor 
to an acacia in points of space and time, but 
not in character, we judge. Should Dr. Lor- 
ing ever see this writing I hope he may tell us 
the name of his pretty tree, ‘‘that we may know 
for certain.” But this one is not the only glory 
of Salem in her trees—those of the common 
sort, so fresh, so large and shady, abounding in 
all the streets. Nor is the witch-house the voly 
ancient structure; gambrel-rvofs, flat-roofs, and 
sometimes even gray mossy walls, meet the 
gaze at every step, attesting to the age of the 
place and the faithful work of the early days. 
Every dwelling, also, had its clean grassy yard 
and garden-spot, and many had fruit-trees and 
grapes. . 


” 


A SAFE FINANCIER. 

There is another association connected with 
the place which can but come to mind at this 
time. I well recollect the days of financial dif- 


ficulty when bank-bills, especially ‘‘small bills,” 
and even all sorts of bills, were a great annoy- 
ance to the country people in Maine. Boston 
was so distant and her banks were so numerous 
that people not in public business did not know 
which to trust, and New York bills were not to 
be looked at. Only Bangor bills (the news of 
failures being of ready transit) were really ac- 
ceptable, with the exception of a Salem bill 
bearing the name of David Pingree, President. 
I recollect years after, ata church in Maine, once 
seeing this man, tall, gray and dignified, the 
memory of whose financial wisdom detracted 
nothing from the seriousness of the occasion. 
GRAY SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

One other reminiscence. Some years ago I 
spent a few days with a friend at the Asylum 
for the Blind at South Boston. At the same 
time three ladies, Gray Sisters of Charity, so 
designated from the color of their dress, were 
guests of the Institution. One of them, Sister 
Mary, was from an institution of the order in 
Salem, the other two, Sister Devins and Sister 
Desmouchelle, were from Montreal in Canada. 
Their object was to visit the various charitable 
institutions of Boston and gather what hints 
they might for the benefit of those over which 
they presided. I was not aware of their pres- 
ence until they came in at the twilight hour and 
were introduced. I had never met with a nun 
in this manner before, and they inspired me 
with awe at first, so weird was their appearance ; 
but that impression soon passed away under the 
influence of their unaffected and sprightly man- 
ners, their agreeable and intelligent conversa- 
tion, and, above all, their affectionate and kindly 
natures, which quite won my regards and seem- 
ingly all the females in the house. Whenever 
I have since met persons from Salem I have 
never failed to inquire for Sister Mary, and I 
have learned that she inspifes the same respect 
and interest from all who meet her. They in- 
formed me that the order of Gray Sisters was 
founded by Madame D’Youville, who was born 
in Montreal in Canada in 1701. Her father was 
a person of distinction in Canada whose family 
was originally of Saint Malo in France. This 
lady, accustomed to JaXury in early life, af- 
ter her marriage, and the death of her father 
and husband, passed through many and varied 
trials; and her experiences in a hospital in 
which she interested herself, and the suffering 
she thus witnessed among orphan children, led 
to her interest in them and the subsequent found- 
ing of the order of Gray Sisters, which is 
distinctively an institution for the benefit of the 
poor—for orphans and aged people. Sister 
Devins told me she intended to have a depart- 
ment for the blind in her institution in Montreal. 
I have since learned from a lady who accom- 
panied the recent press party to Canada, and 
who visited the convent of the Gray Sisters in 
Montreal, that Sister Devins had succeeded in 
her endeavors. There are many of these Asy- 
lums in various places in Canada, but only 
three in the States; one in Tuledo, Ohio, one 
in Lawrence, and one in Salem, Mass. On the 
main street, the other dav, we met two of 
the Sisters, and lo! one of them proved to be 
the good Sister Mary. Next day we rode on 
the horse-car to South Salem, where the Or- 
phan Asylum, su-called here, is located. It 
was established eight years ago through the 
bounty of Mr. Luby, a wealthy Catholic of 
this place, who has since died. They have 
now forty-five children, t oys and girls, the lat- 
ter in the majority, keeping the former until 
they are twelve years of age, and the latter un- 
til they can take care of themselves. At the 
low price of one dollar and a haf per week they 
board children deprived of one parent, and had 
they room their numbers would greatly increase. 
The large new brick building in progress, and 
attached to the old one, is waiting funds for 
completion. Everything about the premises, 
inside and outside of the house, is in perfect 
order and cleanliness. The lot is sufficiently 
large for a stable, where they keep two cows and 
hens, for a vegetable garden and pleasant play 
grounds. Nor are flowers wanting. It also 
extends to the waters of the harbor, on the 
shores of which bathing-houses have been 
erected fur the benefitof the children. So there 
is nothing about the ptace but the pleasantest 
and most healthful associations for the little un- 
fortunates, if such they can be called. I have 
since been informed that there is also in this 
place a Protestant orphan asylum. 

SOUTH SALEM. 
I said we rode to South Salem, though it is| 


enter of the city. It is a place of singular 


beauty and attractiveness. 
tongue of land formed by a long narrow portion 
of the harbor that makes up on the east side, 
and a strip of water on the west side, called the 
Mill pond, also connecting with the harbor. 
The narrow portion of the harbor on the east 
side is formed by the point of land running out 
from the main land, called Marblehead neck. 
The houses here are all nice-looking dwellings, 
with surroundings of shade-trees, large lots, 
beautiful grass-grounds and flower-plots. On 
he eastern side of the street the grounds ex- 
tend to the waters of the harbor, and command 
a tine view of the picturesque landscape of the 
neck on the other side. I noticed that the es- 
tate adjoining the asylum also had bathing- 
hoyses on the beach. 
THE MUSEUM. 
For many years there has been a Marine My- 


seum in Salem to which contributions have been 








scarce more than walking distance from the |for one, did not envy him. 


It is a sort of) 


made from time to time by those who ‘‘go down 
to the sea in ships,” who ‘‘do busimess on the 
great waters” and become familiar with ‘‘for- 
eign lands.” In this place two or three hours 
seemed to pass rapidly away. In one case are 
figures of wood in scant costume, but beaded 
and ornamented, in sizes from nearly as large 
as life to small dolls; figures brought from 
Calcutta, of Fakirs, religious mendieants, a 
Buddhist priest of the highest caste, a snake- 
charmer, a Sircas dandy, and numberless other 
smaller figures. There is one very curious 
thing that attracts much attention—a little 
globe of box-wood, which opens with a hinge, 
with carvings on the two interior hemispheres 
representing heaven and hell. In the upper 
hemisphere are fifty*teight full-length figures 
of the blessed, the Holy One being in the 
center. In the lower hemisphere is an arch, 
representing the vault of heaven, on which sits 
Jesus as judge, surrounded by the Virgin and 
angels, while tiie unfortunates beneath are rep- 
resented as in the various conditions as de- 
scribed by Dante. Within this little hemisphere 
of one and a half inches in diameter are carved 
twenty-eight whole figures, nineteen half-lengths 
and five heads. Inscriptions from the Psalms 
are carved around the circumference, and a 
magnifier enables you to make out the figures. 
It was presented to the society by Hon. Elias 
Hasket, Derby, who received it from a gentle- 
man in Westphalia, who, in turn, procured it 
in Italy. It is-supposed to be the work of a 
monk in the fourteenth century. One large 
case was filled with elegant specimens of corals 
of vurious sizes and beautitul colors. There 
are also shells in every variety of size, coloring 
and beauty; fishes and swords of fishes in 
great numbers; stuffed birds from all lands, 
of somber and gorgeous plumage; stuffed snakes 
of great size, and lesser snakes, and fish and 
insects in bottles of liquid; butterflies of bril- 
liant hues; birds’ nests from an inch in 
diameter to nearly two feet; nuts, coxes, fruits, 
bark and woods of various kinds from many 
lands. There are picturesque turbans, also 
bonnets, hats and fans of enormous size and 
various materials. Cloth from the intestines 
of seals worn by Indians, and cloth from 
many lands woven from fibers in varied degrees 
of fineness. Here is the figure of a Bombay 
merchant dressed in an ordinary cashmere 
shawl beside a Chinese mandarin in elegant 
embroidery. In the same case are cloths of 
brilliant coloring and embroidery, and the dress 
of a lady of high rank on the west coast of 
Japan, the cloth of crape in tinseled, em- 
broidered and colored figures. In another 
place is a hammock, an elegant article, with the 
Brazilian coat-of-arms, and other figures em- 
broidered with feathers. Spanish stirrups of 
wood; stone vases from ancient mounds in 
Peru; a pair of bellows made of leaves from 
China; and here is a nice broom made of the 
fibers of the cocoa-nut which I would willingly 
have accepted; but the hideous wooden figure of 
the god of medicine from Hawaii I did not 
covet. Here are official staffs from the Mar- 
quesas Islands, carved and varnished; also 
war-clubs, some finely carved, some wound 
with cord, and some beaded. ‘Tnere are models 
of canoes that would make pretty playthings 
for children; one beautiful Kodiak boat orna- 
mented with beads and figures of Indians dressed 
in skins; and a beautiful model of a Malay 
pirate prau with sails woven from fine strips of 
cane; also a genuine palanquin from India. 

There are some fine portraits on the walls 
that [ judged to be those of n erchants enriched 
by foreign trade, and sun-browned sea captains. 
A lady, a native of Salem, has since assured 
me that my judgment was correct, and the por- 
trait bearing the name of William Gray is that 
of the renowned *‘Billy Gray,” so called in days 
past; and the red-coated man with his hand on 
a globe is the famous navigator Bowditch. 

Two busy days in this famous old town, where 
I have slept so quietly and soundly at night, and 
now [ must return without exploring a single 
old attic for home relics ot the past! 

JANE GREEN. 
A Visit to the Canterbury Shakers. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Gitmanton, N. H., July 21, 1874. 
GETTING TO THE VILLAGE. 

I believe I cannot tell you of anything of 
more interest than tu give you a short account 
of a visit which I made yesterday to the Shaker 
Village at Canterbury. It rained all day on 
Wednesday, so that the trees and shrubs and 
grass by the wayside and in the fields were 
fresh and beautiful as if but newly created. 
The day was perfect, ‘‘clear, cool, calm, bright,” 
no dust, and everything just as we would wish 
to have it for a day’s jaunt into the country. 
Taking an early dinner we started about twelve 
o'clock. The distance from Gilmanton is about 


nine miles. The road winds about the base of 
the hills (except in one instance) in a way 
which makes a zigzag of what would be but five 
miles if the road were a ‘‘bee-line.” The one 
exception is in the first part of the route, where 
we mount a very high hill, from whose summit 
you can see no end of mountains—Kearsarge, 
Belknap, Monadnock, White Face, etce., ete. 
Then we began the descent into the valley, and 
it seems as if we should never stop until we 
reached the center of the garth, so long and so 
steep ia places isthe road. But, having reached 
a level once more, we ride through miles of 
lovely woods, branches meeting overhead, rivu- 
lets tinkling their delicious music on the silent 
air, berries in almost wasteful profusion (seeing 
that no one gathers them) on the roadside. 
Mosses, ferns, beautiful wild-flowers, and utter 
solitude, except for our presence, the perfection 
of pure air, intoxicating like new wine, all con- 
spired to steep us in a dream of perfect ecstacy 
like the lotos-eaters, and render us equally 
indifferent to any future. From this dreamy 
delight we were at length aroused by the sight 
of the first indication of approach to the Shaker 
domain. In the open triangular space where 
we turn toward the Shaker homes was a block 
of granite, some three feet square, excavated 
so as to form a basin perhaps ten inches deep; 
from its center bubbles up a stream of the 
purest, coolest water you could ever ask to 
drink, and instead of allowing the surplus water 
to overflow, making a wet muddy pool around 
the spring (as is the case everywhere else about 
here), there is in the same basin an outlet about 
an inch below the top of the water, so that one 
can walk around the spring in comfort. Our 
horse made known to us by unmistakable signs 
his appreciation of the value of this refresh- 
ment in the wilderness, and after having satis- 
fied him and ourselves we turned our faces 
again up to the high places of the land. 

THE 

This village is composed of three families— 

the north family, the middle family, and the 
church family. We rode through the entire 
settlement, and then came back to the church 
family, which is the first and largest. We drove 
in under a large open shed, where we found 
accommodation for our horse and carriage, and 
then proceeded to the trustee's office. Upon 
ringing the bell the door was opened by a tall, | 
black-eyed, white-haired man, drgssed in ahand- | 
some suit of black broadcloth, in no way dis- | 
tinguishable from any clergyman’s dress ot 
thirty years ago, unless by the length of his | 
coat-skirts. The gentleman of our party cour- 
teously informed him that we should like to 
look about their premises, if agreeable. Without 
a word of reply to us, and with a sinileless stony 
exterior which would have rivaled the wretched 
Everett statue, he turned to a sister who at the 
same moment made her appearance, and said 
something in a tone so low that I could not hear, 
when she came toward us at once with a glance 
and gesture of welcome so genial and heartfelt 
that we thawed at once from the half-frozen | 
state into which we had been cast by our first | 
host.“ Inviting us in, she first gave us a drink 
of good cool ice-water from a filter which stood | 
near the door, and I at once thought of the | 
‘“‘Whoso giveth a cup of cold water,” etc. 

THE TRUSTEES HOUSE. | 


And first let me say, this house of the trustee | 


is divided by a large broad entry or hall which | 
goes through the building; on one side is the 
office and store room, where are the articles 
which they have for sale, and on the other side 
the living rooms of the inmates. Of course it | 
is superfluous to say that the first thing that | 
strikes a visitor is the exquisite neatness and | 
order which pervades every department. There | 
were other visitors who had preceded us and) 
were waiting for the guide, which proved to be | 
the Sister Mary who had greeted us so cordially | 
at the door. So we started on our round of | 
inspection, leaving our gentleman escort talking | 
with the black-eyed trustee, which téte-a-téete I, | 
First Sister Mary 
took us to the school-room; I took care to keep | 
close to her, for several reasons. First, there | 
| were so many in the party that i knew we could | 
not all ask questions, and as I had come for the | 
| sake of gaining information about these strange | 
| people I wished to make the best of my oppor- | 
| tunity; then I was fascinated with the charm- | 
|ing manners and conversation of our guide. 
THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

The scholars were preparing for examination, 
and Sister Mary said we would not tarry, but | 
just walk in and out again. The prim little | 
teacher (she could not have been more than | 
twenty) was quietly fringing a towel while at- | 
tending to her scholars. The school was small, 
and they touk but little notice of us, apparently 
keeping on uninterruptedly with their lessons, 
with the exception of the youngest, a little girl 
of, may be seven years, whose eyes sparkled 
and smiled at the newcomers. The walls were 


SHAKER VILLAGE, 














adorned (I mean it)—adorned by blackboards, 


| president. 


for thereon were the handsomest maps, drawn 
by the pupils, in colored crayons, that I have 
ever seen; maps geographical, anatomical and 
physiological, each perfect in its way. Those 
depicting the heart, brain, ete., colored to imi- 
tate the blood and fleshy parts, were as perfect 
as the nicest French manikin. I was amazed 
when the Sister told me it was the work of the 
pupils. I took them for colored lithographs 
pasted on the boards. 
THE SINGING SCHOOL. 

After a few minutes in this room, with all its 
windows draped with grape vines, filtering and 
cooling the sunlight before it was permitted to 
enter, we went up into the room above where 
they have their singing school. This was 
simply a series of seats, raised at the back, 
with a desk in front for the teacher; but one 
thing was noticeable here, as also in the school- 
room below, viz: the contrast between the 
desks and those of our own scheol-rooms. These 
desks have been used for thirteen years, and 
there is nut a scratch or the mark of a knife on 
one of them, and these children are never sub- 
jected to corporal punishment. 

THE BARN. 

From this building we went to the barn, 240 
feet long by 45 in width, so clean that I did not 
see one place were I could not have set my 
table and eaten my dinner with a relish. The 
long rows of stalls for the cows had the name 
of each cow on a printed slip ever each, and 
Sister Mary told us that each cow knew her 
own place, and went directly to it when turned 
into the barn at night. They have a wonderful 
mechanical arrangement by which by one move- 
ment of a lever every cow in the long row is 
fastened in her stanchel at once. A trench, 
furnished with a small trap-door at short inter- 
vals, gives the opportunity of insuring the 
cleanliness of appearance of which I spoke. 
Then we went up a flight of steps to the hay- 
mows, where they were unloading hay, and I 
only wish I might waft you a tithe of the gust 
of sweet perfume which greeted us. Is there 
anything sweeter than the odor of new-mown 
clover? One peculiarity I must mention here : 
at each end of this long barn there is, at the 
entrance, an inclined plane of long easy ascent 
which allows the teams to be driven into the 
upper story of the barn, so that instead of being 
obliged to toss the hay up unto the mow they 
only have to throw it down, and you can readily 
see how much muscular effort is saved by this 
process, 

OTHER ATTRACTIONS. 

From the barn to the garden, trom there to 
The former isa 
long, pleasant room, the windows covered with 


the dining-room and kitchen. 


colored tissue paper, cut and braided in curious 
shapes; the casters, suspended from the hooks 
at convenient reaching distance, gave it a gay, 
pleasant look. ‘The tables, accommodating 
twelve persons at each, five in number, were 
as highly polished as any article of furniture in 
one’s house; and although they were varnished 
and never covered by a table-cloth, there was 
not a spot or scratch to be sven, although they 
have been used for forty years. The hot dishes 
are all placed upon little wooden table mats. 
There are two kitchens, one where they bake 
bread, and another where they cook the meat 
and vegetables. In this building all the cooking 
and eating is done. They eat at two sittings, 
the family consisting of ninety persons. 


STILL PURSUING. 


The laundry and house for drying apples, the 
meeting-house, and some other buildings, we 
passed with only a word of explanation; but 
the dairy and cheese roums were a delight. I 
will not attempt a description of these, for L 
tind my letter has already stretched into dimen- 
sions which appall me. I cannot close, how- 
ever, without making the ‘‘amende honorable” 
to brother James of the stony countenance. 
On our return to the office, where we sat for 
half an hour to rest previous to our departure, 
i set myself to see whether I could smite tlie 
rock, and my abundant success fully rewarded 
the attempt, for he not only answered my ques- 
tions freely and genially, but finally entered 
into conversation quite unreservedly; and as 
his face lighted up with smiles (which I had 
believed impossible) he grew positively hand- 
some, Sister Mary gave us in parting a glass 
of wine of their own make, so guiltless of 
alcohol as to tempt even the most rigid prohibi- 
tionist. And so, with many grateful thanks to 
our entertainers, and a very cordial invitation to 
come again, we drove off, carrying with us most 
delightful inemories of our first visit to the 
Shakers. © He M ec; 


BRIEF NOTES. 





It is said that Gen. Butler has concluded to 
run for Congress in the Essex dist rict. 

Germany promises to aid the republic in Spain 
as against French machinations in favor of the 
Carlists. Good! 

Cashier Underwood, who robbed the Milford 
Bank, had not the poor excuse of small salary. 
He was worth from $50,000 to $100,000. 

About a ton of ice is used every night to cool 
the air that is pumped into the House of Com- 
mons. The air is filtered and rendered abso- 
lutely pure. 

Mayor Cobb has established such a fine repu- 
tation for Boston as a fountain of charity that 
the grasshopper-stricken communities of Ming 
nesota call for aid. 

Mr. A. A. Call, of 146 Chandler street, grati- 
fied a large number of neighbors and friends, 
last Friday evening, by exhibiting a night-bloomy 
ing cereus in full flower. : 

Six young ladies in London are ‘studying for 
the bar.” They are reading in chambers under 
competent direction, and are working through 
the same course as the students of the other 
sex. 

The Post has a right to display its roosters 
But it considerately forbears. Let us see: New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina. 
far, of 1874! 

Gov. Jewell is expected at Hartford on the 
1th, and everything looks like a very success- 
ful public reception. Bartlett Bent is said to 
be likely to be his right-hand man in the Post- 
master-General’s office. 


These are the trophies, thus 


In Wyoming the experiment of woman-suf= 
frage is perfectly successful. ‘The men speak 
of it with respect, and say the women vote in- 
telligently, and almost universally without mo- 


lestation. So will it be everywhere. 





Mr. Joshua B. Smith of Cambridge proposes 
to aid the Sumner memorial project by having 
photographs taken of ‘The Miracle of the 
Slave,” by Tintoretto, presented to him by Mr. 
Sumner, and selling them‘at $2 apiece. 

There were, it seems, predecessors of W. H. 
Baldwin as superintendents of the Unity Sunday 
school—Joseph H. Allen, Mr. Thayer and Dr. 
Nichols. Mr. B. had been in charge from the 
occupancy of their present church edifice. 

The poem of ‘Suffer the Little Children,” 
which we printed last weck as original from the 
pen of Rev. N. Chamberlain, we learn was 
written by Mrs. Benjamin D. Bailey, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., who as Miss *‘Una Locke” Stough- 
ton, contributed it to Grace Greenwood’s Little 
Pilgrim some years ago. Will the gentleman 
who sent it to us explain? 

The Hoosac tunnel commission has organized 
as the ‘‘Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and Western 
Railroad Company,” with Gov. Washburn as 
The corporation continues in being 
till July 4, 1875, having in the meantime the 
full ownership and contro! of the State’s inter- 
est in the tunnel and connecting roads. They 
are to devise and report early to the Legislature 
some plan for the future. 

A good deal of the distrust of Beecher in the 
community comes from the lawyers he has as 
advisers. It is stated that Tracy is not a regu- 
lar practitioner, having been debarred several 
years ago for gross irregularities in practice. 
Shearman is one of ‘the notorious law-firm of 
Field & Shearman, the legal advisers of Fisk 
and Gould, during the Erie troubles, and made 
an immense fortune out of that plundered cor- 
poration by defending its spoliators. 


A resolution was tendered to Prof. Goodale, 
the other day, at the close of his course of in- 
struction in Botany, at Harvard. The class is 
composed mainly of women, who expressed 
‘*their gratitude for his unselfish and unwearied 
attentions,” and thanked him for ‘‘the great 
benefit and pleasure they have derived from his 
adinirable lectures.” They also tender their 
sincere thanks to the assistant, Mr. Wilson, 
and to the gardeners, for their kindness. 


Secretary Bristow has the reputation of hav- 
ing succ ded in whatever he has undertaken, 


vines, the ceiling garlanded with festoons of 
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remarks the Independent. He has thus far | scoundrel; don't shoot, I ama Senator!” saying | a thread of goldjrunning through his discourse. | conduct of his genius; he is original in com- ART VOTES ; ane cckanie ED Sa =a = : Hate Ce 

: ;, falling i ; y J , y increased. It was thought, after some|_ WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- ' 
during his brief Secretaryship maintained this _— rypeions — falling into the lap s & My friend Mrs. Lucas (sister of John Bright) mon things; his very obscurities have an orac- Seem time, that we might start a Kindergarten school, | ICAL SCHOOL.—The twenty-first eteoneinecocnenal : ENTERTAIN MENTS. 
reputation. We suggest to him that he try his at colored woman, who rode tour squares be- j}and I were afterwards introduced to him. He | ular nobleness about them which pleases me.” The Honorary Art Committee of the approach- and one gentleman said he would guarantee the | Family and Day School For BoTH SEXES will begir BOSTON ; 


skill on the problem of resuming specie pay- 
ment; and that, in order to do so, he submi 
to Congress at its next session the outlines of a 
plan that looks definitely to this end. This is 
now the most important question before the 
American people. 

The Democratic State Committee decided on 
Saturday to hold their State convention at Wor- 
cester, September 9, and tu issue a call to 
Democratic voters and all others opposed to 
misrule in the State and national governments. 
The policy of the party on the subject of 
liquor was left to be determined by the commit- 


fore she got breath enough to exclaim: ‘‘Fore | s % | 5 s 
de Lord, but dat Senator am hefty !" | gave us a Cordial welcome. Surely he is lead-| At another time Mrs. Browning writes: ‘ His 


The funny man of the House, last winter, was | ing the laboring-classes out of bonJage—and is | passion burns the paper. But I will guess at 
Mr. Nesmith of Oregon, who tells on himself! g grand, noble character.” Of Spurgeon she | his worst fault—at least I will tell you what has 


some very amusing stories. He served one | a at) 

tunes tn the Samate pattie pein ugo, and a few | *978: “T have heard Spurgeon, also. He is | always seemed to me the worst fault—a want of 
s ’ ; ie 

harmony. I mean in the two senses, spiritual 


days after he was sworn in he was passing one | somewhat of the Beecher type, but not so fine. 

of the cloak-rooms, and inside were Fessenden, ; His intellect is a little above the average. He!and physical. There is a want of softening 

Morrill, and several others. They hailed him. | js intensely in earnest, has fire, and a voice | power in thoughts and in feelings, as well as 

invited him in, and, after conversing for a few | hich Shas hak of Bishan Clatk: of Rhode | words: “auamea 3 ' b 

moments, they asked him very abruptly : **Mr. which resembles that of Bishop Clark, o ode nds; ¢ ery hing is trenchant — black and 

Nesmith, you have come from a very wild coun- | Island, rich and sonorous. He controls his au- | white, without intermediate colors; nothing is 

try, where you 3 the — eri _ life has | diences by his earnestness and magnetism.” tender; there is little room in all this passion 

been passed. Will you tell us what first struck ; . for pathos. And the ¢ i 

3 ¢ 2 ‘ K . ; erse—the 28-— 

you on coming to the Senate?” “Well, gentle- Of Mr. Toole, the English low-comedian, now Be P : si lyrics-—where 
in New York, the London News thus speaks: | i$ the ear? Inspired spirits should not speak 

‘The most famous actors have belonged to two | 8° harshly; and, in good sooth, they seldom do. 


ing fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association are sparing no efforts to 
make the exhibition in the projected art-gallery 
the most interesting and varied ever seen in 
Boston. ‘They are in correspondence with the 
leading artists of every section of the country, 
and also with many owners of private galleries, 
who have generously offered to loan the best 
pictures in their possession. Already a suffi- 
cient number of pictur, hive been promised to 
give assurance of the complete success of the 
andertaking. 








The two new statues which are to honor Mass- 


said to be composed of the brains of our great 
achusetts are thus described: Miss Anne Whit- 


expenses of the first month, and another said 


the succeeding two months. One of the grai- 
uates of Miss Garland’s school was a Catholic, 
and I secured her services. Then I went to 
Bishop Williams and explained my plan and 
asked his assistance. I told him that I had 
been careful to avoid anything like proselyting, 
and that in the school we proposed to establish 
the subject of religion would be carefully 
avoided, so that there might be no objection on 
that score. Ife was more liberal or less practi- 
cal than I expected. He said that if there was 


he would be responsible for the expenses of 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars ad 
dress, NATHUL T. ALLEN, Principal. 
West Newton, Mass. 


At home on Saturdays. 12t Jyil 








MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST. 
; Boston.- Th's is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 


Press protection of depositors. tin july25 





FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT THE 
WILLOWS, FARMINGTON, MAINE.—Fouith Year 
commences Sept. Ist.. 1874. 

French and German Department. Madame Cour- 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


FALL TERM begins September 14. 15, 16, 1874. 
fastruction in all branches of Music by the most suc- 
cessful Teachers. : 


Only Four Pupils in a Class. 


Free advantages to papils, consisting of Study of 
Harmor Thorough Bass. Theory, Reading” at 
sight. ete. i 
Daily Organ Practice free to students. Evening 
Classes in all branches. Apply for Cireular to 

augs JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 






NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


country, I was everwhelméd with the strange- | distinct categories: there are the actors who, 


men, when [ took my seat in this august body, 
What! from ‘ Paracelsus?’ down to the ‘ Bells 


AN, 


tee on resolutions; but it is intimated that the 
plan of the campaign will embrace the advocacy 
of a stringent license law in the interest of tem- 
perance. Hon. William Gasten will probably 
be nominated for Governor, ax the ‘‘sentiment” 
takes that bent. 


It is the theory of some students of history 
that the Declaration of Independence never 
would have been made had the signers been 
older, or possessed of large property. There 
were fifty-six members of the Congress. The 
age of one member, John iart, of New Jersey, 
at the time of the act is unknown; two were 
under 30; seventeen were between 30 and 40; 
twenty-one between 40 and 50; nine between 
50 and 60; five were over 60 and under 70. 
One, the eldest, Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was 70. Thus, it is seen, the great bulk 
of the members were young men, that is, 
under 50. 

Here is another form of the common lesson 
about money-saving. It is about a Manchester 
mechanic and his wife, and covers a term of 
twenty years. He has earned from $2.50 to 
$3.25 per day, from which he has paid the rent 
and provided clothes for himself and family, 
and then given his wife from $20 to $30 per 
month to meet the household expenses, which 
were managed entirely by her. So they lived 
along without asking or knowing the condition 
of their private purses till they counted their 


ness of this one idea, how I came to be here.’ 
“Oh! Ah! Ugh! So! And then? Mr. Ne- 
smith, what then? what was your next cause for 
wonder?” ‘The next thing, gentlemen,” an- 
swered Mr. Nesmith, slowly gathering up his 
great length, ‘that came to me, and puzzled me 
more than the first, though, was how in the 
deuce all you other fellows got here!” There 
was a shout, and from that day these solemn old 
fellows, who had thought to overawe, by their 
pomposity, this crude young Senator, were his 
sworn friends, and never neglected an oppor- 
tunity to teil this story. 


correspondence.’ 


God knows orthodoxy has had human defect, Mr. Toole belongs. 


and plenty of it; and God equally knows that 
Boston hetrodoxy has had divine excellence of 
certain kinds, and much of it. Rejecting the 
merely human of each system, He is at work 
upon and with us all, and who can doubt the re- 
sult?—Rer. W. M. Baker, in Independent, July 
30. 

Unbelief in Boston has not for years been so 
weak as to-day; the Parker-Fraternity and the 
Twenty-eighth Congregatioual Society are fee- 
ble enough; the Horticultural Hall meetings 
have been abandoned.— Editorial, in lndepen- 
dent, July 30. 

Unbelief in the incredible can 
more be sin than can belief in the 1 easonabie, 
and thence the true, be virtue. Unbelief is 
stronger than it ever was in Boston to-day, be- 
cause belief is stronger. In every pulpit, in 
every treatise, religious or secular, liberal 
thought is demanded, and none other endured. 


invention. 


of itself no 








money for the first time, a few days ago. The 
husband produced about $500, and the wife 


If the Parker-Fraternity and Twenty-ERighth 
Congregational Society are feeble, there is a 
reason. Light travels slowly in proportion to 


error, even from acentral sun. But it comes 


so to speak, lose themselves and their personal 
identity in the part they are playing, and the 
actors who take the company before the curtain 
into their confidence and in a manner mingle 
their own self-consciousness with that of the 
audience, by what Charles Lamb calls ‘ a secret 
Of the latter sort were the 
personal favorites with the town, such as the au- 
thor of ‘Elia’ describes Bannister and Suett; 
an it is to this family, dramatically speaking, 
In his pathetic pieces the 
artifice of this actor is perhaps a litdle forced; 
it is somewhat hard and dry, and wanting in 
spontaneity and relief; but in farcial comedy 
and burlesque this defect disappears in the ex- 
uberance of animal spirits and the drollery of 
The characters which Mr. Toole has 
originated, or appropriated, range from homely 
sentiment and domestic drama to the extremest 
limits of burlesque; and his burlesque has often 
all the qualities of an improvisation.” 

Rev. James Martineau, who for thirty-three 
years has been President of Manchester New 
College, London, has resigned that position. A 
year ago he gave up the pastorate of his chapel 
in London, and it is now announced that he wil) 
devote his remaining years to the preparation 
of his writings for publication. 
says Rev. W. J. Potter, in the Jadez, has been 
in some respects the Channing of English Uni- 
tarianisin, though his views approach very nearly 
those of ‘Theodore Parker. 


and Pomegranates’—a whole band of angels— 
white-robed and crowned angel thoughts, with 
palms in their hands, and no music !” 

A Paris letter-writer says that George Sand’s 
literary earnings have been estimated at over 
$600,000. She has received from fifty to one 
hundred thousand francs for a single romance, 
and during the past twenty vears she has been 
in a position to name her own price. Since 
1845 she has written a number of pastoral sto- 
ries of exquisite simplicity and naturalness, an 1 
these are read by maidens here who would not 
be permitted to look at ‘ Lelia,” ‘‘ Jacques,” or 
“Spiridion.” Her mode of composition is so 
very rapid that it is little less than improvisa- 
tion on paper. She used to write all night, 
when, everything being still, she fancied she 
was in the best mood. Recently, however, she 
has surrendered her lucubrations, preparing her 
manuscript in the five or six hours preceding 
noon. Her range is extraordinary, and her ac- 
quirements such as few men have attained. She 
is familiar with the ancient classics, speaks Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish and English after a limp- 
ing fashion. Science, theology, history, phi- 
losophy, and the best of literature of modern 
nations, are at her command. She has read, 
though she does not like, the German metaphy- 
sicians, whom she accuses of premeditated mis- 
tiness, believing that the best philosophy has 
been embodied in the volumes of Descartes, 
Voltaire, Rosseau, St. Simons, and others that 


Mr. Martineau, 


He has been, how- 


ever, less of a religious propagandist than either 
Channing or Parker. His temperament and 
studies have rather characterized him as a reli- 
gious philosopher. And as one of the most lib- 
eral, able and cultivated defenders of the intu- 
itional philosophy as applied to religion, ail 
theological scholars must hail the announce- 
ment of hia collected writings with satisfaction. 
One of his latest pieces of work is an elaborate 
article, just pblished in the August number of 
Old and New, against the common traditional 
opinion that the Fourth Gospel is the production 
of the disciple John. It is a lucid and strong 
array of the arguments which show, in our 
opinion conclusively, that this remarkable book 


$1700 more, making the nice litt’e sum of $2200; all the while! Lf the churches are strong (are 
which had been accumulated and kept in the | they ?) there is a reason not always considered ; 
house those years, their light is from the lamp of tradition; its re- 
flector smoked and obscured by age. If the 
past were lighted thereby the tight of to-day ab- 
sorbs and supplements its rays. The churches 
are strong because they see by the light that is | 
around them, thouga unconfessed; and we are 
glad of it. Mr. Parker's central idea of God as 
the perfect creator, using perfect materials, 
with perfect design, and perfect will, admits of | 
no less belief than that of perfect and cortinued | 
being for all of his human family; and less than 
that the pulpits of to-day cannot afford to preach, 
and contradicting the 


Temporary peace has come to France. A 
motion in the Assembly to adjourn for four 
months was carried by a large majority last 
Friday. In the debate which preceded, Gam- 
betta opposed the adjournment and urged the 
claims of ‘the republic" The Assembly has of 
late dune nothing but illustrate its own instabil- 
ity. There has been constant talk of its disso- 
lution, but the right to dissolve rests solely with 
itself, and it cannot bring itself to relinquish its 
feeble hold on the reins.. MacMahon seems to 
be the only stable element in the situation. He 


although qualifying 




















are purely French. In her youth, and, indeed, 
tu middle age, she is said to have been remark- 
ably handsome. Now seventy, she reveals few 
traces of past beauty, having grown quite stout. 
like most continental women in advanced life. 
Her splendid conversational powers and her 
illuminated face, when really interested, would, 
however, prevent any one from thinking of her 
She shows something of her Polish 
blood by her vivacity, restlessness, and the fer- 
vor with which she enters into every new pro- 
ject. She has been quite ill recently, though 
her health, notwithstanding her age, is generally 
vigorous, which she owes, partially at least, to 
her fondness for the country and her equestrian 
habits. The idea that she is masculine, which 


person. 








to the opinion that it will be on the 4th of July, 


ney’s statue of Samuel Adims, and Mr. D. F. 
French's of The Minute-Man are of the same 
height, about seven feet. Samuel Adams is the 
statesman and orator. The statue has been 
criticised for its singular erectness and repose; 
but on the other hand it has been greatly praised 
forthe same things. The Minute-Man is a true 
patriot, as true as Samuel Adams himself, but 
he is a farmerand a soldier. In working-dress, 
with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, he turns from 
the plough, left in the furrow, and with gun in 
hand is ready to go where freedom calls, ready 
to die for his just-born country. The muinly 
figure, full of action, the noble, but not ideal- 
ized head, the farmer's dress, the plough, the 
gun, all tell the story. ‘he statue is the em- 
bodiment of one of the most splendid chapters 
in our national history, and much more impress - 
ive, much stronger, than the small model was. 
The Adams will be in marble, and go to Wash- 
ington; the Minute-Man will be cast in bronze, 
in this country, and be put on the Concord bat- 
tle-field. 

The Boston soldiers’ monument, it is the ar- 
tist’s intention, will be dedicated Sept. 17, 1875, 
the 245th anniversary of the settlement of Ros- 
ton. Martin Milmore is the artist in charge of 
the work, and the various statues are in a for- 
ward state at Rome, where the artist is diligent- 
ly at work. The models are finished in clay, 
and from these moulds will be made for casting 
the statuesin bronze. The crowning figure, the 
statue of America, which is twelve or fifteen 
feet in height, is ready for the casting. Tuetwo 
standing figures of a soldier and a sailor, which 
are to be placed near the base of the monument, 
are completed inthe clay model. The tigures 
of history and peace, represented in a sitting 
posture, which are also to be placed at the base 
of the structure, will be finished this year, while 
the bas-reliefs and the statues to be placed on 
the secon] level will not be finished until next 
year. The material for the body of the monu- 
ment, which is to be furnished by the Hallowell 
Granite company, will be delivered in Boston 
during the autumn of this year. Though the 
day fur dedication is named as above, we incline 


no religion there would then be infidelity, and 
laender. 


he hinted that anything like Protestantism was 
worse thin infidelity. But he gave me a letter 
to the priest, the one who had talked to us so 
harshly in the house we were visiting. Taking 
the Catholic teacher with me I called upon him. 
He said just nothing. At last I pressed him to 
take sides either against or for the plan. Then 
he said that if [ would agree that all the Kinder- 
garten schools estiblished in the city should 
have no other teachers except Catholics, and 
that no one but Catholics should visit the schools 
to talk to the children, he would give his con- 
sent for pupils to attend. He echoed the 
thought the bishop had expressed to me in 
words, that it was not essential for the children 
to be taught, and that it was better for them to 
remain as they are rather than run the risk of 
learning that which should lead them away from 
the church. 

A room was rented at Hanover street, 
and the teacher and I went around and asked 
the people to let their children come; that it 
was perfectly free. The school opened with 
three scholars, but now there is an average 
daily attendance of eighteen. When this school 
was fiirly started I went to Mrs. Caswell, that 
excellent woman who has done so much for the 
North End Mission, to interest her in it. She 
said: ‘‘Move your school to the Mission.” I 

explained to her that we had a Catholic teacher, 

and what our plan was. She replied to the ef- 

fect that they had long contemplated such a 

school at the Mission, and that it would just 
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Fall board of instruction in English and Classical 
Studies, Music, ete. 

Buildings the fluest devoted to this purpose in New 
England. 

Address, for Catalogue Circular, and further in- 
formation, the Principals, 

jy25 MR. & MRS. N.C. GOODENOW. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL, FOR CHIL- 
DKEN BETWEEN SIX AND ELEVEN YEARS OF 
AGE.—The new location of Chaun. y Hall School, o1 

BOYLSTON STREET. NEAR DARTMOUTH, 
removes the former « from im regard to ven, 
children living west of Washington street. Parent: 
are therefore especially invited to examine the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the department known as “Pre- 
paratory.” Both sexes are admitted and have daily 
practice in French conversation without extra charge. 

It will occupy the southeast room on the first floor. 
where there is sunshine all day. The Kindergarten, 
limited to fourteen pupils, is on the same floor. Cat- 
alogues can be obtained at 115 Boylston street. and at 
the bookstores on Washington and Franklin streets 
One of the teachers will be at the Boston University 
No. 20 Beacon street, on Wednesdays and Thursday: 


from ¥ to 1, Bt wuss 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS.— 
Hon. CHARLES Fraxcis ADAMS, LL. D., Chairmar 
of the Bourd of Managers. WILLIAM R. DIMMecK 
LL. D., Master. 

The course of stuly ofthe Academy is designed t 
give thorough preparation for the best colleges. 
There is a preparatory class for those too young. ay 
not sufficiently advanced in their studies to enter the 
Academy. The studies in this class are the same a- 
in good grammar schools, with the addition of French 
and Botany. 

Day scholars from Boston leave the Old Colony 
Depot at a quarter befure nine o'clock in the morn- 





BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 14, Ls and 16, 1874. 


Instruction in all branches of Musie by the finest 
irlists and teachers, in small classes and In private; 
© beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement. 
Largest number of tree advant ies of any Conserva- 


tory in existence. Lowest rates of tuition. Evening 
Circulars m: les 


‘lasses in Piane, Voice aud Violin. 
Mapplication to E. TOURJER, Director. 
ui 


augl 


‘THE TWELFTH 
MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION, 


ar 
NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The officers of the various Railroads terminating in 
juston have generously agreed to transport over 
their respective roads, FREE OF CHARGE, articles 
f merchandise, machinery, ete., intended for the 
fweltth Mechanics’ Exhibition, and also to return 
the same at the close. 

The carting in this city, to and from the Railroad 
Depots and the Exhibition Halls, will be tie only ex- 
pense to be incurred by exhibicors. 

All packages to be marked 

“ MECHANICS’ EXUIBITION, BOSTON.” 
The managers respectfully request IMMEDIATE No- 
MICE from those requiring large space for Pictures, 
Merchandise, or Machinery,so that the allotment ot 
wall and floor room may be made at an early day. 
All goods requiring the hoisting apparatus should 
ve here before September 10th. 

july25 JOSEPH L. BATES, Secretary. 


round out and complete their work there. The 
feasibility of starting another such school, at 
the Mission, was discussed, and Mrs. Caswell 


utes aftertwo. Tuition, ¢ 


annum, 


of some people who would join for such a pur- | it. 
pose, and she would see the expenses paid. So 


: ‘ ‘ Master, 
I secured Miss Noyes, one who is peculiarly 


ing, and reach Boston on their retura, at a few min 


me Hundred Dollars pe: 


r ’ The large boarding house of the Academy is unde 
said that if [ would engage a teacher she knew | the personal direction of the Master, who resides in 
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anointed for the work, and we opened a free 
Kindergarten School at the Mission, and, curi- 
ously enough, with just three scholars the first 
day. There is now fully as large an attendance 
here as at the other school, ‘ 

This school was hardly under headway when 
Mrs. Caswell was stricken down, and her physi- 
cians forbade her doing anything or seeing any: 
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Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association. 


ART SECTION! 


nittee respectfully notify 
MISSEURS, CHROMOLITHO- 


EASTERN RAILROAD, 
ENCURSION.3 


BOSTON to WOLFBORO' ; and 
Return, 


$5.00. 
CENTER HARBOR AND RETURN,' 3 
$5.50. 
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. : ‘ Ae sare : 
After Dinner, of the current date, indulges | We refer to their card. 


mall salary. 
The Eastern railroad is carrying an unusual-| President Eliot of Harvard, in his commence-| Stephen H. Alden, a millionaire New York 





artisan, who enlarges the proportions by a reg- 
ular set of rules, andis only an ordinary artisan. 


sion: Said that noble, whole-souled woman who 
devotes her time to the poor Portuguese, Mrs. 


O00, in such flights as these :— 134 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Apropos.—Barnum, as a name for a balloon. 


‘ly large number of passengers to the White | ment address, said that the salaries paid by the | broker of seventy, living at Westport, Conn., 
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Could not do better. | 
Is the erasure of Joaquin Miller's name from | 
two London clubs due to any supposed connec- 
tion of his with the Miller-river nuisance, or to 
the suspicion that he has not been Joaquin the 
right path in his journeyings through the sunny | 
lands of Europe? | 
Gladstone is said to be engaged in writing a 
work on hell. A long and active political life | 
should make him as familiar with that subject | 
as is possible for a mere inhabitant of earth to | 
be. We hope his opinions of that locality will) 
be found correct when he has an opportunity | 
personally to verify them. | 
Just as they have put up a monument in honor 
of John Bunyan, some mousing old idiot is try- 
ing to fool the world with the notion that the 
tinker ‘did not fabricate the Pilgrim's Progress, 
only soldered on some base metal of his own tof 
an existing story. Perhaps this deluded image- | 
smasher will not have a good time in making 
the people believe that Bunyan did not get up 
that perilous expedition to the Beautiful City. 


{ 


! 


That the average Bostonian thinks well of! 


' $500,000 before the year is over. 


As the work approaches completion the artist 
once more takes it in hand and finishes it, im- 
parting the expression and finer last touches. | 
Chis is the common practice of all sculptors, but ! 
that she or either of the gentlemen coupled 
with her in the accusation avail themselves 
more than is legitimate and customary ot assist- 
ance she explicitly denies, and the public will 
doubtless accept her denial as a final disposition 
of Mr. Healey and his stories. 


university were so small that its chairs could | was divorced at Bridgeport last year, the court 
/not be respectably filled but for the effect of | awarding $60,000 alimony to Mrs. Alden. They 
! other inducements, such as the love of letters, ihave both lived in Westport since, and when 
the society of cultured men, and the fame of | they met were accustomed to waggle their fin- 
Hammocks for the country and seashore are | the college, upon the minds of teachers. | gers at each other from their respective noses, 
essential for comfort during the summer season. | John R. Buchtel, who has contributed largely and such like things. But Alden lost $400,- 
“Oak Hall” makes it possible for every resi- | for the college located at Akron, Summit co., O. | 000 in the panic, and sued to recover it, charging 
dence to have a number, as they are offered at | in honor of whom it was named, offered to give fraud. His wife being an important witness, 
the low rate of $2 fur the best, full-size, supe- | $20,000 to endow two professorships to be filled they made up and married again. Lately in the 
rior make—the lowest price at which they were | by women, provided the Universalist women | new era of happy feeling Alden conveyed to his 
would raise a similar sum fur the purpose. wife some property he had once given his 
The Boston Conservatory of Music has won| They have succeeded, and he has placed the | daughter. ‘The latter has now attached the 
a first-class reputation fur the completeness and | $8 he pledged in the hands of the trustees. property, and suits for slander, etc., now fill the 
excellence of its instruction, and the promise for| Mr. C. F. Adams’ ten volumes of his grand- | air of Westport. 
fall tuition is most happy. The middle of Sep- | father’s works would have cost him thousands, 
tember will see it again in full operation, and | if Congress had not purchased a part of the edi- 
those wishing to become pupils should bear the tion. To guard against heavy loss, he prints 
but seven hundred and fifty copies of the series 
of John Quincy Adams’ works, and does not 
This will make the vol- 


mountain region this season. The increase in 
its net income over last year is $230,000 thus 
far, and it is expected to make the sum up to 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 

ONE PHASE OF WOMAN'S WORK IN BOSTON. 

There is a little lady in this city who is pro- 
fessor in a college, secretary of two or three so- 
cieties, and member of the executive committees 
of two or three more. She also attends to a 
medical practice, finds time to write for maga- 
zines and reviews. and to attend a number of 


ever sold. 








NATURE'S SECRETS. 
While E. J. Thompson of Plymouth Ilill, 
|Conn., was returning from Wolcottville, the 
| other evening, he saw a ball of fire fall and 
| strike the ground, and, bounding along, finally go 


fact in mind. 


The Chauncy Hall School, at its new location ASO : ‘ : : 
scientific, literary and philanthropic meetings. 


Sturbuck, late of Fayal :— 
“You do not know what infinite patience and 
sweetness that teacher brings to her work. I 


don't see how she can do it; and it’s the only |, 


thing that will do real good to these children. | 93 00 grade to 


Nearly all of them have for mothers the keepers 
of these dance-halls and houses of ill-fame. 
Sometimes one of these women will get drunk 
and come and drag her child away, pouring out 


time. The next morning the child will come 


again, as if nothinghad happened. The mothers | ftll-size 14-feet hammocks, for adults. 


know that they are better here than in the street, 
But how that eweet girl can get 


” 


or at home. 
along with them as she does I cannot see. 

So these noble women strive to teach these 
little ones that there is a life better than the one 
they are living among the foul odors and more foul 
“Tt don't pay,” 
and all that. 


words and sights around them. 
and “it is exceedingly Quixotic,’ 


mocks, and reduced our stock to a few hundreds, we 


the lowest price at which such hammocks were 
the vilest talk upon the teacher at the same | ever sold. 


few davs, and shall sell no more at this price. 


try on receipt of $2.00. 





Having sold at retail this season nearly 1500 Ham- 


1ave,marked all that remain of our full size regula 


$2.00, 


These are not children’s hammocks, but regular 
We shall probably close all we have on hand in a 


Sample Hammocks sent to any address in the coun- 


““OAK HALL,” 


32 to 38 North Street, Boston. 
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3 ROUTES 


TO 


MOUNT DESERT! 


Send tor Circular, 


himself is generally allowed; but the Boston on Boylston, near Dartmouth street, will have a @¥e9 stereotype it. 
correspondent of the Worcester Spy seems to) preparatory department for children between | UMes rare, and they will soon be in great de- 
intimate in this paragraph that the Harvard Col- | six and eleven years of age. The best facilities | mand. 
lege man just by a trifle exceeds him in this re- | and measures are adopted for this purpose, and) The publishers ot Sumner’s works now ex- 
spect :— doubtless the school will earn a wide reputation pect to complete the speeches, letters, ete., in 
I have heard a lady of uncommon intellectual | for usefulness from this feature. | thirteen volumes, leaving two more for his bi- 
git and education. and known for her Bratial “yy wll gnown ami widely eeecmed house |°RT4BHY and correspondence, Nobody haw yet 
speech was impossible for a Harvard student. | of A. 


A. Childs & Co., fine-art dealers and been found to write the memoir or edit the cor- 
With this view of the college, it is not strange | picture-frame makers, are at room 47, No. 28 respondence, which cannot be expected to ap- 


out. He found it to be a large round stune, 
weighing about fifteen pounds, carried it home, 
; and discovered that it was composed of different 
kinds of stones, of various colors, and looked 
as if it had been melted in a hot fire. 


| There are eighteen naturalists in the govern- 
| ment commission making investigations at and 
/ near Noank, Conn., in the interests of fish-cul- 


Whenever any good work is to be done you will 
meet her, or her active intluence. She can be 
nothing to us thrifty folk, and yet a short chap- 
ter from her daily life, told in nearly her own 
words, may be of interest to some people :— 

‘‘Let me briefly explain: We had heard so 
much of the condition of some of the people at 
the North End that I and my friend felt that we 


must do something. To learn what tu do we 


No one can deny it; and yet there comes a feel- SANFOR D’S a 
JAMAICA 


ing that in these days, when nought but selfish- 
ness seems to fill the land, such unselfishness 
as these women exhibit leads to a faint belief 
that there is still a God in Israel, and that His 
spirit inspires some of our Boston women. 





Instantly relieves Cholera 
Diarrhea, and Dysentery, a 


No MAN can learn what he has not prepara- 
tion for learning, however near to his eyes is the 
object. — Emerson. 


er, combined with 


Will be paid fora t 


CINCER 


Morbus Cramps. Pains 
nd is a delicious summe 


beverage. It is prepared from the true Jamaica Gin 
choice aromatics and Genuine 
“rench Brandy, and is the largest, cheape=t and best 


rottle of any other Ginger 


School street, at present, and will soon be in a); Pear before 1876. The work is now selling | ture, and they have discovered some important 


men speak that girls should be 30 very desirous to enter 
ren Vote in- there, to share in this miraculous virtue, to have | 
without mo- opportunity for bathing in this modern pool of 
Bethesda, which is not only curative of evil, 

but preventive also, and whose waters are trou- 

ze proposes bled without the intervention of an angel. 


When to this special grace, this election, which 


capacious and central store. Meanwhile, own- | 


ers and custodians can have their services for 
or in any other | 


, 


retouching, rehanging, framin 


| rapidly and begiuning to reimburse the publish- 
‘ers for the money laid out upon it. 

Miss Thackeray publishes the following warn- 
capacity, {mproving their art-treasures, and no | ing to the public: ‘* It has recently come to my 


| facts, one of which is that in the vicinity of 
| Fisher's Island there is a mixture of northern 
;and southern marine animals, some of which 
range as far northward as Iceland and Spitzber- 


ct by having 


more capable or deserving men can be named. 


| knowledge, by the kindness of a friend, that 


'gen, and others southward to the West Indies 





made many visits to that part of the city, going 
into all kinds of places by night and by day. 
We went duwn Sundays, and on holidays, so 
we could find the people at home. At length 
we were compelled to believe that the only way 


Ir is better to have no opinion of God at all 
j than such an opinion as is unworthy of Him; | Samples free. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents 
for the one is unbelief and the other is contume- 


ly.— Bacon, 


Wuew some die all that can be said of them 
is, “they lived in splendid style, were driven in 


910 


it found ta equal itin fine flavor ard purity. 


176 Tremont street, Boston. 
For sale by all druggists and dealers. «st auger 
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Cambridge gives, is added the blessing of being 
born in Boston, the man is crowned indeed. 
*Boston is only Harvard, you know,” said a 
distinguished and brilliant Bostonian, in the 
very spirit of Richelieu’s ** The state, it is J!" 
sublimely ignoring all the inhabitants who had 
not received the royal stamp of H. U., B. B. 
(Harvard University, Boston Born), which en- 
titles the holder to unlimited arrogance. 


There need ve no hope of Prof. Huxley's 
He has declared 
While 


coming to Harvard College. 


for woman's coclucation! he sees no 


reason to believe that women are, on the aver- | 


age, so strong physically or intellectually as 
men, he'does not shut his eyes to the obvious 
fact that many women are much better endowed 
in all these respects than many men; and he 
fails to understand on what grounds of justice or 
public policy a career which is open to the 
weakest and most foolish of the male sex should 
be forcibly closed to women of vigor and capac- 
ity! As to the physical disabilities of women, 
some of them, he says, are, no doubt, really in- 
herent in their organization, but nine-tenths of 
them are artiticial—the products of their mode 
of life. 
effectually to get rid of these creations of idle- 
ness, weariness, and that over-stimulation of the 


He believes that nothing would tend so 


emotions which, in plainer-spoken days, used 
to be called wantonnese, than a fair share of 
healthy work, directed towards a detinite object, 
combined with an equally fair share of healthy 
play, during the years of adolescence; and that 
those who are best acquainted with the acquire- 
ments of an average medical practitioner will 
find it hardest to believe that the attempt to 
reach that étandard is likely to prove exhaust- 
ing to an ordinary intelligent and well-educated 
young woman. This is all heresy so glaring 
that it is certain Harvard will not, in this de- 


cade, endorse it. 


Fun at the expense of Congressmen is, during 
Here are two 


“the hot weather, permissible. 
bewspaper cuttings :— 


The conductors on the avenge cars, Wash- 


| 
to do any good to these peaple was to com- | 
mence at the beginning. In other words, we} 
could hope for but little from the adults, but | 
we might do something by teaching the Little | 
We called a 


Messrs. Charles Nowell & Co. have estab- | letters and manuscripts are being frequently | and Brazil. 


lished themselves in a business that is of great | fered for sale as autographs of my father. | 
| Some which [ have seen are rather clumsy for- | 


“The birds get very tame here,” says the Bos- 
ton correspondent of the Worcester Spy, ‘‘in 
spite of the noise ofthe crowds inthe streets. Just 
under my window, in a comparatively sheltered 
place, a lad has placed four bricks for walls, and 
filled the inclosed space with bread crumbs; the 
birds soon found out the supply, and came in 
amazing numbers to feed there. At one time I 
saw six little brown sparrows and a robin ina 
circle on the bricks, all eating from their sunk- 
en table; then came two pigeons, who were so 
big that there was only room for two or three 

‘sparrows while they were there, but twenty or 
thirty sat on the fence waiting, and the trees 
were full of the cheerful twittering of many 
more. Two or three times a day horses kick 
the bricks away and trample down the bread; 
but the boy sets up his free eating-room again, 
and his patrons come at once. It is a pretty 
thing to see.” 


convenience to many persons—the sale, letting | 4 
geries; but they were sufficiently well-execuied aka aie tow. tebier life: 
meeting and a few friends came. To them we 
gave am account of what we had seen. A 
clergyman suggested that we go to their homes 
andteachthem there. It seemed a good idea; so | 
I and my friend went down to North street, and, | 
going into a house in an alley, where we had | 
often been before, asked the man’s perniission 
to call in some children besides his little ones | 
and tell them some stories. Ie said he had no 
objection. We gathered seven or eight of the 
little ones, and I took a potato in my hand to 
give them an object-lesson when in came some 
of the mothers of the children we had catled in, 
and, taking their little ones by the arm, dragged 
them out, at the same time using the worst lan- 
guage to us. We had been careful never to 


or exchanging ot reel estate, examination of ! 

titles, and the negotiation of mortgages. Asa % impose upon persons already familiar with 
: ., . > ar’ F Iwriting > Case 

practical builder, which craft he still continues, | ™Y father’s handwriting. In one case a letter 

Mr. Nowell has substantial knowledge of real | attributed to him had been manufactured by 

ssor Copying a fragment from a magazine article not 


estate, which his long experience as an asse 
The firm will be found Written by him, and appending his signature; 
‘and [ should much regret chat correspondence 
so compiled should be attributed to him.” 


of taxes confirms. 
prompt and reliable. 





It was thus that Rufus Dawes, in 1843, sketch- 
ed Mr. R. W. Emerson as a schoolboy: ‘‘ The 
Schoolroom.—It is 8 o'clock A. M.; and the 
thin gentleman in black, with a small jointed- 
cane under his arm, his eyes deeply sunken in 

Rev. ** Adirondack" Murray has begun the ');, head, has asked that spiritual-looking boy 
construction of a half-mile track on his farm in in blue nankeen. who seems to be about ten 
Guilford, Conn., for the exercise of his horses. years old, to ‘touch the bell.” I: was a privil- 

Rev. Gorham 1D. Abbott, LL. D., brother of ege to do this; and there he stands, that boy, 
J.S.C, and Jacob Abbott, so well known as | whose image more than any others is still deep- | | take any book or paper with us, or even to 
writers, aud founder of the Spingler Institute jy stamped upon my mind, as I then saw him) By the washing away of the land opposite the | mention religion, so there would be no excuse 
for young ladies at New York, has just died at and loved him, [ knew not why, and thought opening in Chatham harbor, Mass., large bodies | for any complaint against us on that score. 
his home in South Natick, aged sixty-five. He him so angelic ant remarkable—feeling towards | of peat filled with stumps of trees, and other! While these women were doing this we saw 
was the third son, Charles E. being the junior jim more than a boy's emotion, as if a new i relics of woods and swamps, have been discov- | that a large crowd was gathering on the other 
member of the family, spring of brotherly affection had_ suddenly | ered, which at some remote perio} must have | side of the street. 

The colored cadet, Smith, has been dismissed broken loose in my heart. There js no indica- extended into what is now the harbor, and prob- | to the man that we did not mean to talk relig- 
from the West Point Academy. The assigned tion of turbulence and disquiet abaut him; but, ably into the ocean. Qn arecent visit to anew-|ion, or get his children away from him, the 
reason is that he was found deficient in his, with a happy combination of energy and gentle- | ly-exposed bed of peat there were discovered | ('atholic priest of that parish came in. To him 

Smith has had a hard time among his | ness, how truly is he the father of the man! the footprints of cloven-footed animals of vari-| we tried to explain matters, but he would not 
fellow cadets. From first to last he has been | He has touched the bell, and, while he takes his ys sizes, from two to five or more inches in di- | jsten at all. He bade the man send us away, 
completely ostracised among them. It is ut- seat among his fellows. he little dreams that in ameter. Around a stump where once stood a 
terly discreditabie that among so many none | after times he will strike a different note, and large tree the animals seem to have found pecu- 
should have been found kind-hearted or coura-/ call around him a school of the iranscendenta! jiar attractions, and imbedded in the hard mud | the building came. He swore at the man for 
An- philosophy. He is Ralph Waldo Emerson.” are considerable quantities of coatse hair, in | letting us come in, and ordered us to leave, or 
The letters of Elizabeth Barrett before her locks of considerable size, and in a good state | the house would be torn down. All this time 
the Academy, and is reported as doing well. marriage, now printing in the Contemporary of preservation, in appearance like that of the | the crowd was increasing, and we began to feel 

Miss Kate Stanton, of Rhode Island, the well- | Reriew, are tull of interest, especially where ouffalo ormoose. Inanother part of these beds | uneasy. When the man bade us begone, we 
She writes to a she speaks of her tuture husband, whom at the | of peat were the prints of human footsteps of| went. The crowd followed, hooting and throw- 
‘friend: *‘On Sunday evening last I heard Jo- time of writing she had never seen. In one/ various sizes, from that of a small child to a! ing snow-balls at us. Some of them were in- 
He seems to me to go’ letter she says: ‘‘ Browning stands high with medium-sized woman's foot. They were all|toxicated; and some foilowed beside us and 
I want very much to know what you mean barefoot, and although the waves from the ocear | splashed the mud and water in the gutters over 
us. At last they began to strike us. We fled 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Private letters from Europe say that, while 
“‘Warrington’s” general health is apparently 
better, ne is sadly troubled with catarrh, 





studies, 


scarcely gone when the owner, or landlord, of 





geous enough to show friendship to him. 
other colored cadet, from Georgia, has entered | 


\ 
known lecturer, is abroad. 


seph Arch preach. 
deeper down into the real character of Christ, me. 


While we were explaining | - 
} 


and used very rough language to us. He had | 


splendid equipage, and died leaving their heirs 
a splendid fortune.” 

Old age is never honored among us. but only 
indulged as childhood is, and old men lose one 
of the most precious rights of man—that of 
being judged by their peers.— Goethe. 





Sunday Services. 
Prof. E. WHIPPLE will speak for the Spiritualists 
ot Boston, at Parker-Fraternity rooins, at three, afler- 
noon, and eight o’clock, evening. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE PURE HAIR MATTRESSES, made bj STEVENS 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 3) 


THE DAY oF JUBILEE, for lovers of fine cigars, 
has come! JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 18 aud 20 Milk 
street, offer xt retail, or by the box or thousand, their 
Key West Formosa CIGARS, equal in all respects 
to imported Cuban cigars. Try 








(excepting price 
them. 


PRETTY BoXxes.—Those neat paper boxes that you 
see in the wi dows, and on the shelves of most all 
the stores, contain a bottle each of the celebrated 
GOLDEN SHEA® WHISKEY. Try it. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, at Roslindale, West Roxbury district. 
Mrs. Mary J. Fox, widow of the late Richard Fox, 
78 years. 

At Natick, Ist inst., daughter of Major Lyman S. 
and Eleanor D. Hapgood, 3 months 24 days. 











| —--s SPECIAL NOTICES, 


RAGS AND TAGS NEVER COME ON 
the soles of ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. Pretty 
feet should always be encased in them. Be sure 
you don’t buy anything else. Look on the sole, and 


you will see where the channel is cut. \ 





\ 
THE SUBSCRIBER, PRINCIPAL OF 
the SAWIN ACADEMY, SHERBORN, MASS., will re- 
ceive into his family a few boys to be fitted for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. For circular 
apply to E. A. H. ALLEN, 
july4 West Newton, Mass. 


TO BE LET ON TREMONT STREET— 


ike 





Fine-Art Dealers 


and Piecture- 
Frame Makers, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


23 School Street, Room 47. 
Orders received for all matters pertaining to the 
Fine-Arts. ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO. 
We have no business connection with any other 
firm. A. A.C. & £0. 
augs tf 





CHAS. NOWELL & CO., 
Real Estate & Insurance Agents 
and Conveyancers, 

216 Devonshire Street, Cathedral Building. 





Sale, letting or exchanging of real estate solicited 
Titles examined and mortgages negotiated. Money 
te loan on call. 

Mr. NOWELL will continue the business of build- 
ing as heretofore. Office as above. lyr augs 


MORGAN. 

Rev. HENRY MORGAN’S new book, ** Shadowy 
Hand; or Life Struggles."’ A story of real life 
ready Sept. 1. 400 pages. #150. Agents wanted. 
Address Morgan Chapel, Boston. His last, best. new 


lecture, * Hidden Hand—Pulpit and the Stage,” Sep- 
tember, in Music Hall. Call early. 








Lecturing in New England limited to Dec. 1. aug™ 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ear. yy 0: B08: F20:..N. 


GENERAL LAWS AND RESOLVES. 


Notice is hereby given that copies of the GEN- 
ERAL LAWS AND RESOLVES paesed by the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts during the session of 1574 
can be obtained by citizens desiring them at the seve- 
ral Police Stations in this city. and at the City Clerk’s 
Office. City Hall. 8S. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 

augs It 








THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON. 
Auditor's Reports for Distribution. 


CiTy oF BosTox, ? 
AupiTor’s Orrice. CITY HALL, 

July 15, 1874. 5 

Printed copies of the annual report of the Auditor 

of Accounts of the receipts ant expenditures of the 

City of Boston and County of Suffolk for the finan- 

cial year 1873, 74. etc.. can be obtained by the citi- 

zens at the Auditor's Office, City Hall, and at the 
several Police Station Houses. 


r ale) 





134 WASHINGTON STREET. 


augs 1 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, — 


and Franconia Mountains, 
Montreal and Quebec, 


VIA BOSTON, CONCORD, MONTREAL 


AND WHITE MOUNTAINS R. R. 


NOW OPEN TO 


FABYAN’S AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Shortest, Quickest and Only Direct 





Railroad Route to the 


White and Franconia Mountains, 
Without Change of Cars ie 4] 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 

Commencing July 6, 1874. 


Trains leave Boston at & A. M. (Express). 12 M., 6 
>. M. from Lowell depot. Trains leave Boston at 
7.2400 A. M., 12.M.,5 P.M. from Boston and Maine 
depot, 


Connecting at Nachua with Express 
Trains. 


From Fall River, Stowimgtoo, Providence, Allyn’s 
Point and Worcester, for White Mountains, via La- 
conia, Weirs, Plymouth, Littheton, Bethlehem, Twin 
Mountain, Fabyan’s, Lancaster and Northumberland, 
and to St. Johnsbury and Newport, Vt., and Montreal 
and (Quebec. 

At Weira passengers take the steamer “LADY OF 
THE LAKE” for Centre Harbor, Wolfboro’ and North 
Conway. Those leaving by the first trains dine at 
Centre Harbor or Wolfvore’; arrive at North Couway 
same evening. 

Pas-enger- leaving Boston at 7.30 or A. M. (Ex- 
pres=) connect at Plymouth with stages (28 miles) and 
at Littleton (11 miles) for Profile House; at Bethle- 
hem (3 miles) for sinclair House and Maplewood 
House (1-12 miles); at Fabvan’s (5 miles) for Craw- 
tord House (6 miles) for Mt. Washington Railway 
depot; at Lancaster (7 mile=) for Waumbek House, 
arriving “t all the above-named points before 6.30 
P. M., and in advance of any other route. 

Trams connect at Nortugmvertana with Grand 
Trunk Railway for Montreal and Quebec. By 12 M. 
train from Boston, passengers reacn Wolfboro’, Cen- 
tre Harbor and Plymouth at 5.40 P. M.. and by the 3 
or 6 P. M. trains arrive at Plymouth at 1030 P.M. A 
train leaves Plymonth at 7.45 A. M. daily tor North- 
umberland. Passengers by this train reach all the 
Mountain Houses in season for dinner, and Montreal 
and Quebec at 9 P. M. 

The Only Line Ranning Day Palace Cars, 
and Express Trains between Boston, Stonington, 
Providence, Fall River, Newport, Allyn’s Point, and 


the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


New Line Between Boston and Montreal. 
Day and Night Express trains, leaving Boston 
(Lowell depot) 8 A. M.and6 P.M, (Pullman sleep- 
ing cars) make all connections, run through witnhows 
change, via Plymouth, N. H ,and Newport, Vt , farm- 
ingthe SHORTEST and most pleasant route beqween 
MONTREAL AND BOSTON. 


Further information, seats in Palace Cars, and 
Excursion Tickets for the round trip for alk rontes in 
the Lake and Mountain regian, amt to Montreal, 
Quebec and Saratoga, via the White and Franconia 


ington, are supplied with pistol-looking instru- 
ments called punches, that they wear slung in a 
belt ander their coats. Well, an old Senator, 
unaware of this improvement, got on a car in 
his usual happy condition, and when the con-; 
ductor approached him, drawing out his punch, | 
the old gentleman roared out, ‘‘Don’t shoot, you 


’ preacher [ have ever heard. His sermon was upon. 


His doctrine is humanity and love. ‘Never condition of secrecy? Mr. Browning know 


ttl aie ash Site paren atone, 
poet <n) iopterein pee enti ir ~ =, 


ocean deer eananse hao ecpage Rea ee SE ALN 


and practice his precepts better, than any | by his worst faalts, which you have touched at every flood break upan them, so perfectly are 
Will you tell me in confidence, and I | they preseryed that the prints of the toes can be 
earnest, simple, and full of pure eloquence. will promise never to divulge it if you make a | distinctly seen. The impressians are from two 


3 to three inches in depth, and quite narrow, and 


condemn, but convince people of their errors,’ thoroughly what a true poet's wark is; he is | were made when the peat was soft. The foot is 
is his method of moral discipline. There was/ learned, not only in profane learning, but in the ' wide and spreading at the taes. 


into a house, and hastily telling the people the 
state of affairs asked them to send for an offi- 
cer to protect us. This they did, and under the 
protection of a policeman we came away safely. 


FOR A TERM OF YEARS—An estate having a 


frontage of 24 feet, with a first-class building thereon,| july25 — 3t 


{ALFRED T. TURNER, 


Auditor of Accounts. 


Mountains, can be had at Na. 5 State street, 
Boston. _ A. DODGE, 
july25 4t Sup't.. Plymouth, N. 








located between West and Boylston streets. Liberty 














We held our meetings still and the attendance 





Ler e@anet ne eS 


Neel not fear there is "Spe injurious in 


can be used with perfect aalety by adult 


given to make the hanges for b 
purposes. Enquireof J.or WM. G. PRESTON, you It CHOAT ES 
july1s at 53 Devonshire street. or child. 


ee 





TOWER’S INK! 
Towers above all others, 
SHEPARD, Agent, 23 Court St. ly 








augs 
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THE COMMONWEA|! 


LTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1874. 
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Anti-Slavery Reminiscences.---X ILL. 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


In the first number of the Liberator appe 
an announcement that ‘‘a benevolent in lividual: 
in the State of Maine” had deposited with the 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Society for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery—an associa- 
tion formed in the time of Benjamin Franklin 
and still existing—the sum of fifty dollars, to 
be paid as a premium to the author of the best 
treatise on “The Duties of Ministers and 
Churches of all Denominations to avoid the 
stain of Slavery, and to make the holding of 
Slaves a Barrier to Communion and Church 
Membership.” The announcement bore the sig- 
natures of the then venerable and eminent Wm. 
Rawle, J. Preston and Thomas Shipley, all of 
Philadelphia, and all, I think, members of the 
Society of Friends. The ‘¢benevolent individ- 
ual in the State of Maine,” who offered this 
premium, was the venerable and beloved Dea- 
con Eberezer Dole, of Hallowell, one of the 
very earliest of those who hailed the appear- 
ance of Garrison, and promptly espoused the 
anti-slavery cause. The offer of a premium for 
such a production is of importance mainly as 
showing that the early abolitionists looked to 
the ministers and churches as embodying the 
power by which alone slavery could be success- 
fully resisted and overthrown. ‘To these, there- 
fore, they made their appeal, seeking to rouse 
them’to a sense of the evil and sin of slavery, 
and of thcir duty to take the lead in the work of 
emancipation. ‘There was no thought of politics, 
no dream of an anti-slavery party then. Garri- 
son and his friends were, above everything else, 
religious men; they had been trained under the 
best influences of the New England church and 
pulpit; many of them had been converted in 
the revivals of that period, and some of them 
intended to make the ministry their profession. 
Tne churches and ministers of New England, 
refusing to hear these men, turned their backs 
upon their own children, even as they closed 
their ears tothe cry of the slave. It was nota 
clergyman, nor even a New Englander, to 
whom was awarded the premium offered by 
Deacon Dole, but Evan Lewis, a Quaker. In- 
deed, so deep was the ignorance on the subject 
ot slavery that reigned in New England then, 
that I doubt if there were a score of ministers 
in that whole region who, even if they had de- 
sired to.compete for the premium, were famil- 
iar enough with the question to have constructed 
a valid argument in support of Deacon Dole’s 
postulate! Of Evan Lewis's tract Mr. Garri- 
son said: ‘It is a well written analysis of the 
criminality of slavery, and of its incompatibility 
with the precepts of the gospel, but lacks that 
scriptural pungency and burning rebuke which 
the subject imperiously demands.” The gentle 
Quaker little knew how to deal with churches 
and ministers in open complicity with what 
Wesley called ‘‘the worst system of slavery the 
sun ever saw.” Mr. Garrison said it had been 
his intention to compete for the prize himself, 
but numerous avocations defeated his purpose, 
which is much to be regretted. A tract on the 
subject from his pen would have been invatua- 
ble, not only for the influence it would have had 
at the time, but as an illustration of his princi- 
ples, purposes and motives in undertaking to 
organize a movement against slavery. 

From the moment he established the Zibera- 
tor Mr. Garrison contemplated nothing less 
than a great national movement for abolition, 
and it was his hope and expectation that the 
churches and the ministry would not only sup- 
port but lead the enterprise. He did not dream 
that these powerful agencies, either by their 
silent complicity with, or open defense of, sla- 
very, would compel him to arraign them as 
false to their professions and to the principles 
of the gospel of Christ. In number 13 of the 
Liberator (March 26, 1831) he mentions three 
things required for the promotion of the cause, 
as follows :— 3 

‘1, A National Anti-slavery Society which 
shali call into being a multitude of auxiliaries 
in every part of the country. Its objects—to 
overthrow, by a systematic effort, slavery. in 
the districts and territories of the United States; 
to vindicate the rights of the free people of 
color; to multiply schools for the education of 
our black population; to scatter tracts, like 
raindrops, over the land, filled with startling 
facts and melting appeals on the subject of 
negro oppression, and in other ways to operate 
upon public opinion; and to turn that tide of 
charity, which is now lost in the Atlantic, into 
channels which shall fertilize and beautify our 
own shores. 

2. Anti-Slavery Produce Societies, whose 

members shall agree to abstain from the use of 
slave productions, and to give the preference 
for those which have been raised by free labor. 
This will strike at the root of elavery. 
_ 8. The establishment of anti-slavery presses 
in every State in the Union, and the employ- 
ment of agents to circulate through the coun- 
try, delivering anti-slavery addresses and form- 
ing anti-slavery societies.” 

This shows that Mr. Garrison was engaged, 
hot in a guerilla fight with slavery, but in a 
movement as broad as the nation, and compre- 
hending nothing less than the enlistment of the 
whole body of intelligent, philanthropic, God- 
fearing, and Christ-loving people to do battle 
with a national sin. Was not his plan eminent- 
ly practical and rational? Were not the meas- 
ures he proposed reasonable and Christian, and 
admirably adapted to the end in view? Where 
is the ‘‘fanaticism” and *‘intidelity” which, in 
later years, have been assigned as the ground 
of excuse for the Christian people of that day 
for turning their backs upon the cause? The 
truth is, that all such excuses are alike vain and 
false. The leaders of the churches stopped 
their ears to the cry of the slaves, not for the 
reasons afterwards invented to cover their re- 
proach, but because they did not see in the 
negro aman and a brother, nor recognize the sin- 
fulness of holding him in bondage. If, by a 
miracle, in one night, the slaves could have 
been made white, there was not a minister nor a 
church in all New England that would not have 
Joined in the demand for immediate emancipa- 
tion, and thought the zeal of Garrison oaly too 
cold, his language no whit too severe. 

As the first year of the Liberator drew towards 
the close, Steps were taken in Boston for the 
formation of an Anti-Slavery Society. Of these 
efforts and their resnit I shall give an account 
in my next number. Meanwhile, let it be ob- 
served that the prospects of the cause were 
deemed hopeful enough to authorize an enlarge- 
ment of the Liberator, on the opening of the 
second volume. On the 10th of December, in 
making this announcement, Mr. Garrison said : 


word be—IMMEDIATE ABOLITION. Be not afraid 
of the result—talking will create zeal—zeal, 

iti pposition will drive men to in- 
quiry—ing will indace conviction—convic- 
tion will 1 to action—action will demand 
union—and then will follow victory. Don’t 
give up the cause.” 

Is this the appeal of a fanatic and a madman, 
reckless of the consequences of his action, and 
caring nought for the weltare of his country, if 
only his own passions may find vent? Is it the 
voice of one irreverent towards God, indifferent 
to the claims of suffering humanity, and seek- 
ing the overthrow of the Christian religion? Is 
it the voice of indiscretion and folly? Nay, is 
it not rather the voice of wisdom crying aloud 
in the streets—the voice of a prophet of God, 
sent to call a guilty nation and a recreant church 
to repentance? Is not the spirit preéminently 
that of Christ and his apostles—the spirit of a 
reformer who has caught his inspiration from 
the Bible? From what woes and sufferings, 
from what a bloody retribution, would our coun- 
try have been saved if that voice had been 
heeded by the statesmen and divines of that 
early day! 











Art and Beauty as Ministers of De- 
: velopment. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


There are plenty of occasions when we do 
not need preaching or teaching, but only to be 
comforted and sweetened and consoled, and to 
have the burden of our care lifted a little from 
our shoulders, and to have our mouths filled 
with laughter, and our tongues with singing. 
And to those who are forever making beauty 
the antithesis of use I would say that here also 
is use—a higher and a better use than many of 
those uses which the average utilitarian makes 
‘the be all and the end all” of his hard philos- 
ophy. Because he is virtuous, shall there be 
no more cakes and ale? Because it is useful 
to make money, and get shelter and clothing 
and food, shall there be nothing useful but 
these things? Be it far from us, such a narrow, 
joyless, juiceless theory of life! Like the woman 
in the Bible story, who brought the box of pre- 
cious ointment and anointed the feet of Jesus— 
tired, no doubt, with many leagues of travel 
over the stony ways—the artist comes to us 
weary and travel-stained; comes with the pre- 
cious ointment of his music or his painting, his 
sculpture or ,his poetry, and anoints our feet 
with it, and the odor of the ointment fills the 
house with its refreshing exhalations. ‘Let 
her alone: she hath done a good work upon 
me,” said Jesus, when they rebuked the woman 
for her prodigality. ‘‘Let him alone,” say we 
of the artist: ‘the hath wrought a good work 
upon us; he hath cleansed the dust of travel 
from our feet; he hath perfumed all the rooms 
of our imagination with his music and _ his 
thought; he hath reconciled us to our labor 
and our lot; the planet swims in his pure ele- 
ment with finer motion, and our pulse keeps 
evener and more rhythmic time to the strong 
beats of his unfevered heart.” 

But the moral is the measure of the finest 
health to which the artist can attain. That is 
the greatest picture, or statue, or poem, which 
does not merely rest us from our weariness, 
does not only quicken in us an ecstasy of pure 
and simple joy, but which sends us back upon 
our deepest thought and holiest intuition; 
which summons us to a more natural and ele- 
vated disposition; which rebukes our mean 
ambitions and our paltry aims, and awakens us 
to a sense of grand and awfu! possibility. There 
are artists who have done this, and who can do 
it still; who, being dead, yet speak to us; who, 
still alive, address us from their spiritual thrones 
with words of loftiest encouragement. Taine 
may argue, and Swinburne and his crew may 
rave, against them; but they are seated all too 
firmly on their thrones to be thus easily dis- 
mounted. Their thrones are the affections of 
humanity, which is so grateful for no other 
service as for that which broadens its horizon, 
and makes its moral sense more stern and exi- 
gent. 

“Blessed are the eyes that see the things that 
ye see,” well may the preacher say, in these 
last days, to a people the province of whose 
esthetic life has been so suddenly and so gener- 
ously enlarged. Since the sun has turned 
copyist for us, men of the most moderate in- 
come can afford to grace their walls with better 
pictures than a king could purchase fifty years 
ago. With the help of the photographer we 
can make our houses temples, and worship may 
become to us an hourly exercise of inward need 
and satisfaction. Close to my house, the church 
bells ever and anon clang out, during the Lenten 
days, their invitation to devout and earnest 
thought and meditation. I do not need to go 
beyond my threshold to obey that invitation. 
My pictures are my psalm, my prayer, my litany, 
my glad Ze Deum, and my Gloria in Excelsis. 
I rise from my books, and go about and look at 
them. I wonder if the liturgy in the church 
yonder keeps as fresh, and yields new meanings 
with such prodigality! I go back to my books 
again, impressed anew with the tenderness and 
glory of our mortal life. 

‘How fair a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still.” 

The mysteries of nature and of life,: of 
beauty and of love, of self-devotion and self- 
sacrifice, have been borne in upon my heart 
with healing, sanctifying power. 

‘‘Ieard are the voices, 
Heard are the sages, 
The worlds and the ages; 
Choose well—your choice is 
Brief and yet endless. 
‘‘Here eyes do regard you 
In eternity’s stillness, 
Here is all fullness, 
Ye brave, to reward you: 
Work, and despair not.” 
Out of the perfection of beauty God hath 
shined. 

Is it not well worth while, think you, to build 
in all our homes an altar to the beautiful, and to 
serve it with a tender assiduity from day to day ? 
Shall we talk of uses, and forget the spiritual 
uses of such Joys as art can quicken? Are 
there not many other things that we can better 
afford to live without than without music, and 
pictures, and poetry, and such high things as 
these? Are we wise to let the butcher, and 
the grocer, and the tailor, and the milliner, 
have always the first chance at our resources, 
and give only what ts left after their raid- 
ing to the painter and musician? Are we 
wise to spend so much money upon merely 
pretty things—things merely ornamental, things 
which really interfere with use, as beauty never 





*The paper has succeeded beyond our reason- 
able expectations. It was commenced without | 
any subscribers, resting its permanency aloe | 


should—when we might spend the same money 
for something really deautiful, something that 
; would be a perpetual friend and monitor? Itis 


upon its merits, and has gradually, but con- | well for us that the most beautiful things of all 


stantly, increased its subscriptions up to the) 
present time. We now propose to enlarge it to | 
a royal size on the commencement of the new | 
year, without enhancing our terms.” 

The enlargement increased the quantity of 
reading matter one-third. g 
volume, the editor made an appeal “To Our 
Patrons,” in which I tind some sentences that 
my readers will thank me for quoting :— 

You have been informed from week to week 
of the formidable opposition which has  threat- 
ened to swallow us up, and which seems to in- 
crease in Virulence and activity. Some of the 
base and murderous charges which have been 
brought against us by the enemies of trath on 
the right hand and the left, you have seen re- 
capitulated in our columns; "and you will bear 
witness to their aggravated malignity and to 
the benevolence of our efforts......We all 
have but one object—the restoration of two mil- 
lions of our fellow-conntrymen, who are now 
wearing the galling fetters of slavery, to equal 
rights and privileges, not by physical force, but 
by moral suasion; not by inflammatory appeals 
to the bad passions of men, but by calm 
pungent and rational addresses to their under. 
standings and consciences. We do not wish to 
emancipate the slaves at the e 
happiness and safety of the planters; our be- 
nevolence embraces the whole population; our 
aim is to promote public as well as private 
good. We are not vindictive in our feelings 
towards the siaveholders ; theircrimes we abomi- 


ates their situation pity, their blindness de- 
p ore; 


with the hopes of the world—to remediless 


ruin; and our duty to them, to us, tothe world, | 


to posterity, to God, forbids us to hold our 
peace. We must, we will be heard—apathy now 
js death—silence, treason—despair, criminal. 
“Patrons, these are your views and feelings— 
they are ours. : 
to continue our efforts another year, and as 
long as He who is the avenger of the oppressed 
shall deem our instrumentality useful. We ask 
you all to stand by us—give strength and perma- 
Hency to the Liberator—let the light of truth 
blaze yet more intently upon the-thick darkness of 
our land—stitle not the voice of humanity jus- 
Mee, religion—sufler the trumpet of alarm to | 
sound long and loud, that it may be heard from | 
the East to the West, from the North to the | 
South, everywhere rousing the sluggish, in- 
spiring the timid, encouraging the active, and 
uniung in one neble army all the friends of our 
country—the friends alike of master and slave, | 
the friends of God! So shall fetters fall and 
the fabric of oppression totter to the earth and 
the song cf rejoicing be heard on earth and in 
heaven; and they who once were deadly ene- | 
mies shall embrace as friends, and all wrongs | 
von forgotten, and every man sit under his own 
My ben date with none to molest or make | 
‘‘Make your memory a store-house of argu- 
ments, and agitate the subject of slavery on | 
every suitable occasion, and among all chance | 
of people. Discourse, write, debate, inflame 
about it. Ever carry the torch of "truth to 
jllumine the moral darkness, and let your watch- 


In closing the first | 


| the Holy Spirit. 
| yet, that there should bea highly-developed art- 


are so free to all; that 
‘There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 
But the love of art reacts upon the love of 
nature, and our books and pictures are gateways 
whick invite us to the boundless hospitality of 
the sea or sky. And the best of all the beauty 
man has made has, also, it would seem, the low- 
est market value. There is a story of ‘‘the man 
who stole a meeting-house”; but if a man could 
steal the Cathedral of Strasbourg, or Milan, and 
| have it all to himself, it would be a lesser value 
than the copy of Shakespeare which he could buy 
for a few dollars. But this market price 1s su- 
perficial and misleading. We can buy Shake- 
speare’s works for a tew dollars—aye, as low as 
fifty cents; but to enter into Shakespeare’s se- 
cret—that is another matter. That costs more, 
a good deal more, than ‘‘the works,” though 
they were in the first folio edition, and were 
bound like those old missals that were heavy 
with the weight of gold and precious stones, as 
| well as with their spiritual contents. That costs 
; time, and study, and patience, and most long 
j and loving fellowship. 
The love of beauty, the feeling about art, that 
| marks the present age, is very feeble in compar- 





Xpense of the | ison with this love and feeling as it existed in the | 


jage of Pericles, when the people sat in their 
| great, roofless amphitheater from sunrise till sun- 
| set witnessing dramatic representations; whena 
| hundred years produced three hundred dramatic 
| poets, who produced nearly tour thousand plays ; 

when the inhabitants of Athens were outnum- 


we see 4 ‘i » - - . 
their > rene them hurrying themselves, and | bered by the statues of their gods und heroes. 
t ictims, and us, and our country—together | Then the love 


of art was neither a convention 
| nor an affectation. Now it is very often both of 


wise a true love of the beautiful might enter; 
| for no true thing can enter into communion with 
|a lie; and all affectation is an acting, living lie. 


| There are people who really enjoy music and 
Actuated by these, we propose ! 


| their wives do, or their husbands; and there 


| are people who pretend to, because it is respect- | 
This is to grieve | 


| able and fashionable to do so. 
It is hardly to be expected, 


| sentiment in America. We have been too busy 
taming the continent, €stablishing a government, 
fighting with slavery. 
pears to be another day on the horizon. Let 
every man who would enjoy its brightness put 
all pretence and falsehood underneath his feet. 
Let him admire those things which seem beauti- 
ful to him; but let him do no violence to his 
own sentiments, however they may contradict 
the talk of books and connoisseurs. His very 
inability to jump with the received opinions 
about art may be tlie sign that God has some 
better things in store for us than we have ever 
yet achieved. 

If only America could cry out to God for 
beauty, as now she cries to him for wealth; if 
only Pluto would abdicate and Apollo would 
ascend his throne, things would be very differ- 
ent from what they are. But we have much to 
ae between that time and now. 
ris 


these; and so the way is barred where other- | 


pictures; there are people who try to, because | 


But already there ap- | 


r One may fill | 
house with pictures by great artists, and | 


of his unaffected admiration. ‘‘ Verily, I say 
unto you, unless ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye can in no wise enter the 
kingdom of” the beautiful. If there is any 
future for this kingdom in America its promise 
must be looked for, not in the vulgar nage 
of the devotees of fashion, but in the honest 
aspirations of the whole community. 

Ta short, we must be a great ple before we 
can produce a pe that s have enduring 
grace and power.— ndez. 


MISCELLANY. 


Frovurisuine a HANDKERCHIEF FoR A WIFE. 
In some parts of Europe it is not unusual to 
bring about matrimonial engagements by means 
of advertisements. Some years ago it was 
agreed in a gay party of ladies and gentlemen, 
in London, that an advertisement should be in- 
serted in a morning paper, as from a young lady, 
rich and beautiful, who felt inclined to the state 
of matrimony. In the course of the day let- 
ters were received from between forty und fifty 
swains of all descriptions, in reply to each of 
whom an answer was addressed stating that the 
lady wished, previous to his being introduced 
to her, to see him, at the same time requesting 
each to be in the pit of the Drury Lane ‘Theater 
on the following evening, dressed in a blue 
coat, white pantaloons, and a scarlet vest, and 
immediately on the conclusion of the first act 
to stand upon the benches, flourish a white 
handkerchief in one hand and apply a glass to 
the right eye with the other. Everything suc- 
ceeded so well that as soon as the curtain fell 
about fifty individuals of all ages forthwith 
mounted the benches, from the smooth-chinned 
Adonis of eighteen to the sleek, portly, self- 
confident widower of fifty aud the emaciated 
bachelor of sixty, dressed in uniform according 
to orders, in the gayest style and the utmost 
nicety, to make the deeper impression on the 
heart of the fair prize. High swelled their 
bosoms with hope as with studied action the 
handkerchief was flourished and the glass was 
raised to the eye. But who shall paint the as- 
tonishment, dismay and rage which were de- 
picted in every countenance as they gazed 
upon each other and discovered the sudden 
failure of all their hopes! With almost incred- 
ible velocity they descended from their unen- 
viable attitudes to ‘‘hide their diminished 
heads” among the crowd. 








Earcy Lire or PriestLEy.—Joseph Priestley 
was born in 1733, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, 
England. His father was a poor mechanic, a 
cloth-dresser, and his mother the daughter of a 
farmer. He was the eldest child, and, having 
lost his mother when six years of age, he went 
to live with his aunt, a woman in good circum- 
stances, without children, and who adopted 
him. She was a dissenter, and her house was 
the resort of all the dissenting ministers in the 
country; and it is important to observe that, 
although a very religious woman, she was 80 
thoroughly liberal as to welcome even the most 
orthodox clergymen to her hospitality and to 
encourage the widest latitude of opinion—a cir- 
cumstance which probably determined the career 
of her nephew. Joseph was sent to a public 
school in the neighborhood, and at sixteen had 
made considerable progress in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. He had thoughts of studying for a 
clergyman, but, his health failing, he turned his 
attention to trade, with the idea of settling in 
Lisbon as a merchant. This induced him to 
study the modern languages, and he learned 
French, Italian and German without a master. 
Recovering his health, he abandoned the busi- 
ness scheme, and resumed his former plan of 
becoming a minister. Having made some 


physics, and dipped into Chaldee, Syriac and 
Arabic, and learned a system of short-hand, in 
1752 he was sent to the academy at Daventry. 
Here he spent three years, engaged keenly in 
studies connected with divinity, and wrote some 
ot his earliest theological tracts. Freedom of 
discussion was admitted to its full extent in this 
academy, and the discussions among the stu- 
dents were conducted with perfect good-humor 
on both sides. Young Priestley, as he tells us 
himself, usually supported the heterodox opin- 
ion; but he never at any time, as he assures us, 
advanced arguments which he did not believe to 
be good, or supported an opinion which he did 
not consider as true.— Popular Science Monthly. 


MaGpaLeyx.— ’ 
A mere girl; 
One coarse curl 
Falling on her shoulder; 
Pale her cheek, 
Her lips weak, 
But her eyes were bolder. 


She no saint, 
Glaring paint 

Daubed on every feature ; 
Gaudy dress— 

All could guess 

A poor fallen creature. 
For no good 
There she stood, 

No one passing near her; 
Space kept wide ; 
Dress aside, 

Woman seemed to fear her. 
Carriage crashed, 
Horses dashed, 

There was wild confusion ; 
People cried, 
Terrified 

At the mad intrusion. 

’Mid the crowd, 
Shrieking loud 

In a voice of terror, 

A mother wild, 
A little child 

Lost by some strange error. 
Ah! ’twas there! 

Its head bare 

’Mid those whirling forces, 
In the street, 

’Neath the feet 

Of the maddened horses. 
Though all heard, 
No one stirred, 

Death would be the winner! 
One brave eye; 

One sharp cry ; 

’T was the painted sinner! 
Quicker then 
Than the pen 

Could tell of half the danger, 
She risks her life, 
’*Mid that strife, 

To save a little stranger. 
And I thought 
As I caught 

A glimpse of her pale features, 
’Mid the stains 
Still remains 

Some good in these poor creatures : 
And that we 
Should not be 

So eager aye to shun them, 
If we can 
Greet the man 

Whose wrongs hath undone them. 


—N. Y. Evening Post. 





| Dirricutties or Rattway ConstrRuction.— 
A condensed sketch of the difficulties and dan- 
| gers attendant upon the construction of a single 
‘line of railroad will better illustrate the quali- 
| ties which go to make a successtul railroad con- 
| tractur, and the nature of his work, than any 
| general description. From Aspinwall to Pana- 
| ma there runs a line of railroad across the isth- 
| mus which bears the latter name. It is not a 
j long line; its length is but forty-seven miles 
| and a fraction. It is not of difficult grades; its 
| highest point is but two hundred and sixty-three 
| feet above tide-water, and its maximum grade is 
| sixty feet toa mile. Yet this single, and in size 
| comparatively insignificant, railroad involved 
| the construction of one hundred and thirty-four 
| minor water-ways and thirty-six bridges, the 
| latter ranging from twelve to six hundred and 
| twenty-five feet in length. The construction of 
| this road occupied five years and nine months. 
| It commenced at Aspinwall, in the heart of a 
swamp. The laborers had to clear their way 
through the tangled underbrush of a tropical 
| forest, thigh-deep in water, subject at any mo- 
ment to the attacks of alligators and other not 
less dangerous though less formidable reptiles, 
and enveloped ina cloud of flies and mosqui- 
toes. Every workman went to his labor veiled. 
| Residence on the land was impossible. An old 
| brig anchored in the bay served the purpose of 
‘barracks. The constant motion of their prison- 
| ship subjected the landsmen to continued nausea 
by night, which but illy-fitted them for coil by 
day. The malarious fevers of the country con- 
verted their moveable barracks into a hospital- 
ship. The two engineers in charge took turns 
in the fever with their men, the least disabled 
rising from the hospital bed to give place to his 
companion. Natives were lazy, and would not 
work. Imported laborers from the North sick- 
ened and died in such numbers that the work 
actually stopped for want of hands. The impor- 
| tation of Chinese coolies proved an unsuccess- 
'ful experiment, for melancholy and_ suicide 
i thinned out their ranks almost as fast as mala- 
' rious fever the ranks of their braver comrades. 
| The house of the first engineer was built on the 
tops of stumps to keep it above the water-level. 
The freshets which swell the Chagres River, 
sometimes in a single night to a height of forty 
feet above its ordinary level, carried away the 
| nearly-completed bridge which was to span it. 
Twice the road was contracted for, and twice | 
thrown back upon the company’s hands, before 
it was completed so far as to enable a locomo- 
tive to pass over it from ocean to ocean.— Har- 
per's Magazine. 


Soms AMERICAN ProverBs.—These proverbs 


have less enjoyment of beauty than the child/ by ‘Josh Billings” are worthy of quotation and 
whose colored picture-books demand the tribute | translation into English :— 


progress in mechanical philosophy and meta- [ 


“Time is money and many people pay their 
debts with it.” 2 

‘Ignorance is the wet-nurse of prejudice.” 

“‘Wit without sense is a razor without a han- 
dle.” 

‘‘Half the discomfort of life is the result of 
getting tired of ourselves.” 

‘*Benevolence is the cream on the milk of 
human kindness.” 

‘People of good sense are those whose opin- 
ions agree with ours.” 

“Face all things. Even Adversity is polite 
to a man’s face.” 

‘‘Passion always lowers a great man, but 
sometimes elevates a little one.” 

‘Style is everything for a sinner, and a little 
of it will not hurt a saint.” 

‘“‘Men nowadays are divided into slow Christ- 
ians and wide-awake sinners.” 

“There are people who expect to escape hell 
because of the crowd going there.” 

‘‘Most people are like eggs—tus full of them- 
selves to hold anything else.” 

“It is little trouble to a graven image to be 
patient, even in fly-time.” 

‘Old age increases us in wisdom—and in 
rheumatism.” 

‘*A mule is a bad pun on a horse.” 

‘*Health is a loan at call.” 

‘*Wheat is a serial. I am glad of it.” 

‘‘Manner is a'great deal more attractive than 
matter, especially in a monkey.” 

‘‘Adversity to a man is like training to a pugi- 
list. It reduces him to his fighting-weight.” 

‘Pleasure is like treacle. Too much of it 
spoils the taste for everything.” 

‘Necessity is the mother of invention; but 
Patent Right is the father.” 

“Did you ever hear a very rich man sing?” 

‘Beware of the man with half-shut eyes. He’s 
not dreaming.” 

“Man was built after all other things had 
been made, and pronounced good. If not he 
would have insisted on giving his orders as to 
the rest of the job.” 

‘*Mice fatten slow ina church. They can’t 
live on religion, any more than ministers can.” 

‘‘Fashion cheats the eccentric with the clap- 
trap of freedom, and makes them serve her in 
the habiliments of the harlequin.” 

‘*There are farmers so full of science that 
they won’t set a gate-post till they have had the 
earth under the gate-post analyzed.” 

“When lambs get through being lambs they 
—— sheep. This takes the sentiment out of 
them.” 


Tue Tare or a Comet.—(By C. P. Cranch.) 

O red-tufted stranger! 

O starry space ranger! 

Say, now, is there danger 
Approaching with thee ? 

Is there much of a risk in 

Thy train in its whisking, 

Young star-dragon, frisking 
So jocund and free? 

Say where through the spaces 

No star-gazer traces 

Thou hast run thy long races 
In deserts apart. 

Though bearded and hairy, 

Thou’rt light as a fairy ; 

All gassy and airy 
Some say that thou art. 


Though old superstition 
Once haunted our vision, 
And death and perdition 
Were shook from thy hair, 
We now, with reliance 
On figures and science, 
May look with defiance 
On thee and thy glare. 


To sin and to error 
You were once a sky-terror— 
An awful great kero- 
Sene splendor afar. 
But now, since Leverrier, 
Wea sky-terrier 
Name you—a merrier 
Sort of Dog-star. 


You may frisk through creation 
And court observation, 
And the cannibal nation 
With fear be appalled; 
You may drop from the summit 
Of space, like a plummet, 
But you cannot quite ‘come it,” 
Though comet you're called. 
Perhaps in your ermine 
Of gas you determine 
To sweep off the vermin 
That bother the times; 
A reformer—a new man— 
With purpose quite human, 
Like the sky-sweeping woman 
Of nursery rhymes. 


Perhaps your intention 

I shouldn’t yet mention 

Lest Congress prevention 
Should vote to outlay, 

And the bummers and sutlers, 

The wreckers and scuttlers, 

The Tweeds and the Butlers, 
Might carry the day. 

O Comet, shake o’er ’em 

Your rod tn terrorem ! 

But alas! they’ve before ’em 
No fear of your birch. 

Like horses uncurried, 

We are pestered and worried, 

And you are so hurried 
We are left in the lurch. 


Though daily and nightly 

You are burning more brightly, 

The earth will dodge lightly 
The whack of your flail. 

Like a train on a car-track, 

You'll speed on your far track, 

And never your star-track 
Repeat your bright tale. 

— Independent. 

SumNER anp Brooxks.—He was now able to 
converse; but was quite reticent on the subject 
of the assault. He seemed calm and unexcited. 
His only expression referring to the matter, 
which I can now recall, was a reply to a sort of 
an ‘I-told-you-so” remark—when he said, ‘I 
could not believe that a thing like this was possi- 
ble.” I have often heard him speak of the mat- 
ter, but this is the strongest phrase I ever heard 
him utter. He never denounced or spoke ill of 
his assailant; he never characterized the assault. 
He often spoke of his injuries, or referred to 
the period when he received them; but if they 
had been inflicted by a railroad accident; if the 
assault had been made by a mad bull in the 
street; if he had been knocked down and run 
over by a runaway team; he could not have 
spoken of the direct cause of his hurts with less 
feeling. He betrayed no resentment toward 
Brooks by word, written or spoken. When 
friends, by whom he was immediately sur- 
rounded, threatened vengeance, he said nothing, 
or else gave them so unequivocally to under- 
stand that he would have none of it that such 
talk ceased in his presence. He would take no 
part in the legal proceedings instituted against 
the conspirators. When subpenaed to attend the 
court before which they were tried, he replied 
from Silver Springs, Francis P. Blair's country- 
seat in Maryland, that he was not only unable to 
respond, because of his physical condition, but 
that he declined to take any part in the prosecu 
tion not legally required of him. It was not 
that he did not comprehend the extent of the 
injury done him. Far from it. His injuries 
had made his lifeaburden. Previous to the as- 
sault he had scarcely known a day of illness; 
after it he scarcely knew a day of health. It 
was not that he was of a peculiarly forgiving 
temperament. It was rather from the sublime 
austerity of his nature. It was slavery that had 
done this. Brooks and his confederates were 
but tools in the hands of slavery. For them he 
had no more feeling than for the weapons they 
carried. But for slavery, their inspiration and 
their moving power, he felt a hatred so intense 
that it left no room for any petty resentments. 
They were lost sight of in the grander feeling 
with which he was possessed. And here it may 
be well, as far as possible, to dispose of some of 
the ridiculous stories still current. It has been 
said that the coat, stiff with blood, worn by the 
Senator when assaulted, was preserved. One 
touching state nent details the awe-struck ap- 
pearance of old John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry, 
when-the coat was placed in his hands. An 
item went the rounds of certain papers, stating 
that the bloody shirt was once on exhibition at 
Exeter Hall, and that it is still preserved by the 
English abolitionists as a holy relic. It has 
been also asserted that the desk and chair the 
Senator occupied when assaulted were kept in 
his study. No person could be more averse to 
the preservation of such souvenirs than Mr. 
Sumner. The facts are that the coat went 
within a week to the cleaner and the shirt to 
the washerwoman, and both into immediate use. 
The desk is still in the Senate Chamber, and is 
now occupied by Senator Ferry of Connecti- 
cut. The chair is used by another Senator. 
They have never been taken from the capitol. 


| —4. B. Johnson, in Scribner's. 


Brxepict Arnoip.— Descendants of the Rev- 
olutionayy Traitor.—Arnold married, April 8, 
1779, Margaret, daughter of Judge Edward | 
Shippen, ot Pennsylvania, and died in 1801, | 
having had issue as follows :— 

1. Edward Shippen Arnold, Lieutenant Sixth 
Bengal Cavalry, and Paymaster at Muttra, died 
at Singapore, India, 13th December, 1815. 

2. James Robertson Arnold, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, K. H. and K. C., married in Virginia, 
daughter of Bartlett Goodrich, Esq., of Saling 
Grove, Essex, which lady died 14th July, 1852. 
He died 1834. 

3. George Arnold, Lieutenant-Colonel Second 
Bengal Cavalry, married Anne Brown, and died 
in India, lst November, 1828. 

4. William Fitch Arnold, of whom hereafter. 








5. Sophia Matilda Arnold, married to Col. 
Pownall Phipps, of the East Indian Army 


replied Dr. B 


with good eff ] 
tort, ‘‘so I hate heard. Now, don’t you think MOSES FAIRBANKS. LEVI FAIRBANKS, 0.8. NEALE. 


ney to the Earl of Mulgrave’s family), and 
ied 1828. 

The above-mentioned William Fitch Arnold, 
the youngest son of the traitor, and the only 
one of his sons who left issue, was born 25th 
June, 1794. He was a Captain in the Nineteenth 
Lancers, and married 19th May, 1819, Elizabeth 
Cecilia, only daughter of Alexander Ruddach, 
of the Island of Tobago, Captain in the Royal 
Navy, and had issue as follows :— 

1. Edward Gladwin Arnold, of whom here- 


r. 

2. William Trail Arnold, born 23d October, 
1826, Captain Fourth Regiment, killed at Sebas- 
topol, 5th May, 1855. 

3. Margaret Stewart Arnold, married to Rev. 
Robert H. Rogers. 

4. Elizabeth Sophia Arnold, married to Rev. 
Bryant Burgess. 

5. Georgiana Phipps Arnold, married to Rev. 
John Stephenson. 

6. Louisa Russell Arnold, married to Rev. J. 
Cecil Rogers. 

7. Capt. William Fitch Arnold, died Novem- 
ber 7, 1846. 

The above-mentioned Edward Gladwin Ar- 
nold, the eldest son of Capt. William Arnold, 
and the present head of the family, is a clergy- 
man of the Established Church of England. 
He is rector of Barrow, in Cheshire, and was 
born April 25, 1823; married April 27, 1852, 
Charlotte Georgiana, eldest daughter of Lord 
Henry Cholmondeley (a younger son of the 
Marquis of Cholmondeley), and had issue as 
follows :— 

1. Edward Cholmondeley Arnold, born Dec. 
15, 1854. 

2. William Henry Arnold, born March 23, 
1856; midshipman Royal Navy. 

3. Charles Lowther Arnold, born Dec. 28, 
1859. 

4. Henry Abel Arnold, born April 5, 1861. 

5. Arthur Seymour Arnold, born 24th April, 


865. 

6. Herbert Tollemachel Arnold, born April 
5, 1867. 

7. Maria Elizabeth Arnold. 

8. Emma Charlotte Georgiana Arnold. 

9. Mabel Caroline Frances Arnold. 

The estate and seat of the family is Little 
Missenden Abbey, Buckinghamshire, a proper- 
ty which had previous to the Reformation be- 
longed to the church. Arnold received from 
the British government several grants of land 
in Canada, one of them being situated near 
what is now the city of Toronto; this, after 
being held by the family for a long series of 
years, hes recently become of great value. The 
present Edward Gladwin Arnold inherited it 
from his father, who came into possession of it 
on the death of his elder brother, Gen. James 
Robertson Arnold. Whatever may have been 
the failing of Arnold, there is no denying the 
fact that his sons and grandsons were high- 
minded and honorable men.—Albany Argus. 


Tue SquaLu.— 

The nighest shave of death I’ve had? 
Well, wait till my pipe’s alight, 

Throw a log of the drift-wood 9n the blaze, 
And I'll spin you a yarn to-night. 

Danger! you'll meet it upon the deep, 
Nor shun it upon the land; 

I take it the sea and the shore alike 
Are heldin God's mighty hand. 

Many’s the tug and the tussel 
The sea and I have had, 

Since I sailed away to the whalery, 
When I was a bit of a lad. 

But not on the Greenland waters, 
Among the floes and tire pack, 

And not on the great Atlantic, 
With the gales upon our track ; 

And not where breakers whiten the reefs 
By the cliffs of Elsinore, 

Have I been through such a perilous time 
As last week a mile from shore. 

There was me, and Bill, and Mather, 
All good sea-faring men; 

Ican handle a rope as well as most, 
Though I’m past three-score and ten. 

The wind was whispering like a bairn, 
In the merry April weather, 

The great blue sea and the great blue sky 
Seemed met like friends together. 

We'd got a fair lot of fish aboard, 
I turned to say to Mat, 

We might steer to shore; when he gripped my 

arm 

And swore, ‘‘Look thou at that!” 

Over the calm sea, black and keen, 
Blotting the glow of it all, 

Fast and fierce, and cruel and strong, 
It came, it came, the squall! 

The crested waves to its summons sprang, 
Like tigers around the buat; 

Down swept the drift, wild yelled the blast, 
Were we stillalive, and afloat? 

Gone, the spot that marked the rock-buoy ; 
Gone, the fair faint line of home; 

There was nothing but hissing water and wind; 
The very air was foam. 

Mather bailed and bailed; I strove with the 

sheet, 

She labored—fit to fill; 

None of us spoke, save just to shout 
To the helmsman, ‘‘Mind her, Bill!” 

I'm none soft-hearted, but I thought 
How the bairns, at play on the sand, 

Were watching to see the boat come in, 
And help with the fish to land. 

I thought of the hearths clean swept for us, 
And the poor old wife, and all, 

While the waves poured over the gunwale, 
And we tossed and drove in the squall. 

AndI thought a prayer to Him who trod 
On the waters and said ‘‘Be still!” 

Mebby a Hand we could not see 
Held the rudder along with Bill. 

We weathered it, we rounded the Nab, 
And cleared our eyes from the sea, 

And just shook hands and hauled down sail, 
And took to the oars, we three. 

They say the ways of a woman 
Can puzzle the wisest vet; 

I wot she can never be harder to guide 
Than the old North Sea in a fret. 

I think I shall drown, when my day is done; 
And I'd liefer rest in the deep 

Than mouider up in the churchgarth there 
Where the earth-worms burrow and creep. 

I've served the sea these sixty year; 
When it calls, as it will, I know, 

I'll be none so loth to hear its voice, 
And say good-bye, and go. 

I shall better sleep where the billows 
Sing to the seaman’s soul 

Than where restless fuotsteps tramp and pass, 
And weary church-bells toll. 

But, till I hear and answer 
The great sea’s solemn call, 

I shall never so near touch hands with death 
As on that spring day in the squall. 

—All the Year Round. 


Tue Hymn Tune ‘‘Merton.”—Reading in 
your paper of the 17th June the article by S. J. 
Barrows on the tune ‘‘Federal street,” by H. K. 
Oliver, brought to memory the circumstances of 
the writing of his tune ‘‘Merton,” which has 
been nearly as much a favorite hereabouts. 
They were these: Gen. Oliver was for twenty 
years the director of music and organist at the 
North Church in Salem, Mass., trom 1828 to 
1849. One Sunday in 1843, during the pastor- 
ate of Rev. John Brazer, the hymns for the 
entire day, six in number, were sent before ser- 
vice to the director, that he might leisurely se- 
lect appropriate tunes. These were all fixed 
upon excepting the sixth, which was to close the 
afternoon service, being Dr. Doddridge’s beau- 
tiful hymn, “Ye golden lamps of heaven, fare- 
well!” Not finding a tune which he thought 
well adapted, he made no selection, waiting tor 
some one to turn upto his memory. But none 
presented itself, nor did anything come to time 
till the clergyman had got well on in the ser- 
mon of the afternoon. As the director, how- 
ever, was conning the words over, more intent 
upon them than upon the words of the preacher, 
a melody floated into his mind, and taking paper 
and pencil he secured it, adding the parts in 
score for his own use, and then giving to each 
singer of his quartette-choir their several parts 
onaslip. The singers were of rare excellence, 
both in voice and skill, and the new tune, given 
with earnestness and effect, took at once. 

The next day Gen. Oliver accidently met Dr. 
Brazer, who, by the way, had been his Latin tu- 
tor at Harvard, and who inquired about the new 
tune, its author, and where it could be found, 
adding that he did not remember ever to have 
heard it before. ‘‘I never did myself.” replied its | 
author, and then confessing that he had employed | 





mon, asked the good minister to forgive his neg- | 
lect. ‘Oh, yes,” said Dr. B., ‘‘but look a mo- 

ment. Have I not aright to complain that you, | 
a member of my church, a teacher in my Sab- 
bath school, and the leader of my choir, should 


singers writing music, instead of listening to my 
preaching?” ‘Yes, yes, I have done evil in that | 
view of the case,” was the reply; ‘‘but the | 
thought came suddenly, and had I not ‘penciled | 
it down it would have been lost, and now being | 
secured it may possibly do some goodin its way. 

I accept the reproof. But tell me, 





as he is in open sight of all the worshipers, to 
be seen of all scr.bbling marginal notes, while 
the choir is endeavoring to lead the people in 
their songs of praise? Hey, Doctor, whose 
notes are the more sinful, yours of the margin 
or mine of the score? So, in the way of re- 
buke let’s call it an even thing, and, if sin it be, 
let’s sinno more!” A hearty laugh followed be- 
tween the friends, and it was agreed that ‘‘sauce 
for a goose would be good for a gander.” 

This is as nearly as I can remember what 
Gen. O. often told with much good humor about 
the origin of his tune, which he likewise gave 
to Dr. Mason, and which is a very general favor- 
ite. —N. A. Horton, of Salem, Mass., in Chris- 
tian Union. 


Tower, Giddings & Co. 
BANKERS, 
85 DEVONSHIRE ST., COR. WATER, 


BOSTON, 
OFFFR FOR SALE THE 


WATER LOAN BONDS 


—OF THE— 


CITY OF LAWRENCE, MASS., 


DUE 1893. 








Population, 

Assessed Valuation, 

Total Debt, Jan. }, 1874,........ 

Amount Water Loan,........... «? 

Valuation of Public Property.. 552,150 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1000 & $50U. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT., PAYABLE 
APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
HOUR OF SINGING. 


Price $1. For High Schools. 
Well proved, highly popular, practical and useful 
book. By EMERSON & TILDEN. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 
Book I. Price 35 Cents. 


This charming number is for Primary Schools; has 
full directions for teachers (in fine print) and delight- 
ful little graded exercises and songs tor the children. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 
Book II. Price 50 Cents. 
For the Schools and Classes next above Primary 
Schools. Advances well into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 
Book III. Price 60 Cents. 


For the higher Classes of Common Schools. 

The above books are by EMERSON & TILDEN, are 

thorough, well-arranged, practical, pleasing and use- 
1 


ful. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents. 
In great demand, and is one of the best collections 
of School Songs ever published. By L.O. EMERSON. 


The above books sent postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. j 


OLIVER DITSON ‘& 60., BOSTON. 
aug \ 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS SOLD 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Corner of Washington Street, and 


95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of the largest and most complete 
stocks of 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
offered in Boston, and purchasers will find it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 

We are also prepared, in our Retail Department, to 
give estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work, hav- 
ing engaged the services of a first-class artist for 
that purpose. mayl6 


~ REMOVAL 
June 15th. 


THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NUMMER FURNITURE 


—FOR— 
Seaside Cottages, 
Mountain Villas, 
City and Country Houses, 


New and Beautiful Styles. 


CHAIRS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
SOFAS AND RECLINING CHAIRS, 
WORK-TABLES AND BASKETS, 
FLOWER-STANDS, 
FIRE-WOOD HOLDERS, ETC. 
BASKETS OF EVERY HIND, 
MATS AND MATTING, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
BROOMS, ETC., 


Have removed their Office and Salesroom to 


84 to 98 CANAL STREET, 


—AND— 


173 to177 FRIEND ST., 
BOSTON. st 


‘BELFAST - 
inger Ale. 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & 60., 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 
Soda Mineral Water, Syrups, Bel- 
fast Ginger Ale. 
ALSO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Ale, Porter, Cider and Lager Beer, 


june20 


his time utherwise than in attending to the ser- fae BOTTLES, BARRELS AND HALF BARRELS 


They Wake a Specialty 


—OF— 


have set so'bad an example ast» be seen ty the gTAGK ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE. 


—ALSO OF— 


GINCER ALE, 


suppose that | which is distinguished for its richness and fullness 


while we were leading the worship at our end vel of flavor. 
j 


the church, and the people and their minister 


aa Orders from dealers and families supplied with 


were joining therein, either in voice or in spirit, | promptness, and 


as they should do, some new thought, which had | 
not occurred to you during your work at the | 
sermon in your study, should suddenly suggest | 
itself, would you not just quietly pencil it down 
on the margin of your notes, so that we the peo- 
ple might havegthe benefit of it?” ‘ 
‘I have done that at times, and 

, too.” ‘Yes, yes,” was the re- 


it wrong for the minister of the parish, seated 


MOSES 


“Oh, yes.” | Howard Athenaeum Building, Howard st., 


AT LOWEST PRICES! 


FAIRBANKS & C0, 


BOSTON. 


jaly4 tf 


John Jeffries. Jr., Sampson Reed. 


Jacob Sleeper, 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $15,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


BECK BROTHERS, 


STOCK BROKERS, 


(SUCCESSORS TO DUPEE, BECK & SAYLES,) 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


FORMERLY LINDALL STREET. 


Boston, July 1. tf = julyll 


AIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate, 

The most Durable.} 

The most Convenient. 

In every respecf worthy of the most implicit con‘ 
Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
jyuneé tf 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonavie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atuend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

stpplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. mayl 


dence. 


‘PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
yt-3m Factory aT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
“WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
ELORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Publictrom 6 a.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 


auglt{ WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


Established 15418. 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
604 & 606 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


SPECIALTY, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Wire Screens and Mosquito Bars. 


july4 tf 


JOHN 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALERS. 
Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 


THE GREAT 


New European System 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY ! 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 


Beg to annvunce that they have now increased 
facilities for extending their eminently successful 


practice, and will be enabled to treat many patients 
whom they have hitherto been obliged to decline. 
Cure or benefit guaranteed for every form of dis- 


ease, howéver hopeless. 


The most obscure conditions of the humax system 
detected by the WONDERFUL and INFALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


155 West Brookline Street. 


mayl6 (SECOND DOOR FROM TREMONT ST.) tf 


Coburn, Lang & Co., 


THE AMERICAN 


GINGER ALE 


A healthy and popular beverage, containing no Alco- 
hol or Spirits. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK ! 


For sale by all Grocers and the trade generally. 
Also Manufacturers of 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER, 


SARSAPARILLA and GINGER BEER, 
And dealers in MASSEY, COLLINS & CO.’S 


PHILADELPHIA ALE & PORTER, 


PURE APPLE CIDER, 
And LAGER BEER. 
Also Frank Jones’ Portsmouth Golden Ale, and Car- 
bonated and Cream Ale. 


100 Worcester street, 
Depot, 56 erg street, 
(Formerly 116 Water street.,) 


BOSTON. 
may30 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF , 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
july4 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


* PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


| LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


ag SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUI. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 
july4 13t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail bv 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. june6 


REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— oe 


REAL ESTATE, 


eptt 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


ag~ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business A specialty made ot 
signps and Decorations tt mar2s 


CHOICE GOODS! 





to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
OldMedford RUM. fine CIGARS. tf augs 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 


Leaving...ccccecceseees Seles Capes $10,525,172 O03 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 


Amount at risk -$66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20, le 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of 1n the } 
capital, as above presented. | 
For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the | 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine | 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its | 
agents in any city or town of importance. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGIIT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


july4 JOHN SULLY. General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. | 
| 





| 


Cash Assets June 1, 1574..$306,425.19. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets July 1, 18742....$2,401,570.93 | 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North | 
American. i j 
Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” | 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five } 


years. 
Boston Form of Policy issued by both companies. | 


DIRECTORS, } 
Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sum’l E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, | 
f F. L. Richardson, } 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
John Brew-ter, Addison L. Clarke. ; 
Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. | 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretarv. ly may2 | 


Benj. E. Bates, 
Paul Adams, 





' 


QUINCY MUTUAL | 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


| At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 


Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


| TEAS, 


WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
Be PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tr = june6é 


BANKERS. 


KIODER, PEABODY & C0,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

OLD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 
CENT. BONDS, Due 1594, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Register, for 
Sale. tf june6 


J. Pp. PLUMMER & CO., 
PRINTERS, 
Engravers and Stationers, 
No. 28 SCHOOL STREET, 
july4 BOSTON. tf 
J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 

junet tf 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
julyil 3m 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Invite the attention of the public to the superio 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 


} ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&<..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. 
; bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. 


These pictures com- 


tf june20 





AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 


(HARLES “RICHARDSON 


| jy25-3m. 


‘DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. = 
: & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


DEUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &6 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 





All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
BOSTON OFFICE 
Local Agencies in every town. | 


ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, resident. } 
CHAS. A. HOV «AND, Secgetary. | 





March 21, 1874. tt june20 


____GLOTHING, ETC. 


TTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 


No. 27 STATE STREET. Py nee AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Wixtnror Sq. anv 86 Otis St., Boston. 


Cc. V. WHITTEY, A. Younes, 
H, 8. BURDSTIT, mch7-6m c.C, Goss. 
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When sets the sun 
Come close upon the 
And near the days 
Amidst the flowers w 
For buds that fades 
And in the glad days 
We bring to grief : 
"Tis when the face is 
Most dark appears 
We mourn most o’er q 
When comes the gl 
When every eye with 
We teel the sudden 
When our sad earth 1 
The Christmas-bell 
When comes to us th 
We welcome it wit! 
But clasp its hand act 
Of one that broughd 
ach cup of joy has r 
And bitterness and 
Yet none so filled witl 
There is no room f 
Our joy and grict, so 
Are working for th 
And when we backwa 
We'll see that both 
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Pickton Cove, Rockr 


SPECIAL TO THE 
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is lke going trom p 
former place ony is 
the overpowering heat 
no mitigation by either 
After having spent : 
though visiting the k 
fully able to appreci 
Here the men cast th 
for the purpose of 8¢ 
nicest fish that ever | 
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A severe storm and 
coasts, several years 
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as smoothly as if ch 
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afford them by falling iq 
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